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Communications for next month's issue must reach the Editor not later than the 15th of this month. 


IHE METHODIST REVIVAL AND TOC H 


Here follows the paper read by Owen S. Watkins, Joint Administrative Padre of Toc Н, to the Staff 
Conference at Oxford on Angust 25, to which reference was made іп the October JOURNAL, р. 327. 


TOHN WESLEY takes a high place amongst the Saints who are the permanent 
possessions of the human race. Не influences more lives in the twentieth 
century than he did in the eighteenth. Few Englishmen are as widely known 
as he, and it is doubtful whether any exercises a wider sway over the world at 
the present time. Ernest Rattenbury in his book Wesley’s Legacy to the 
World—pethaps the best book on Wesley that has been written in recent 
years—describes him as “а pilgrim of eternity spending the days of his pilgrim- 
age as a true Englishman in making colonies—but they were colonies of the 
New Jerusalem. Such a man is valuable not only because he is a citizen of 
heaven, but because he is a colonist of earth. He interprets Christ to his age 
by means of his age." Не then goes on to draw a very instructive comparison 
between St. Francis of Assisi and John Wesley. St. Francis by his life and 
character interpreted Christ to the thirteenth century, John Wesley did the like 
for the eightcenth century, and each at the same time mirrored the age of which 
he wasa child. Francis was indeed the joyous youth, who interprets to us the life 
of Europe “at her twentieth year? and is “the jongleur of God." Wesley 
was the sober Oxford don, who never quite ceased to be a superior person. 
From childhood he reasoned about everything, so that his father once said to his 
wife, I profess, sweetheart, I think our Jack would not attend to the most 
pressing necessities of Nature unless he could give a reason for it.” Calm, 
tational, self-controlled, of a dignity acknowledged by all, conscious by right 
of birth and culture of his place amongst the privileged classes, yet perpetually 
trampling upon his inherited and inbred prejudices, and forcing himself to 
do the things he most hated for the sake of those for whom Christ died. Could 
there be a greater contrast than the childlike Christian troubadour of Assisi 
and this dignified produé of fine culture and distinguished ancestry? Yet 
both revealed to their day and generation, and to the following generations, 
the Master they so truly loved and served. i 
The Old Masters painted Christ on their canvases as а man of their own time— 
the surroundings, scenery, dress, background were all local and familiar. Yet 
It is a very remarkable fact that if you take a number of these pictures belonging 
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to different ages and countries you always know which figure in the crowded 
canvas is the Lord. The old artists were right: they were painting the Son 
of Man, and we can only see the ideal man through the medium of the man we 
know. Even so with the great Saints—the manner, garments and language 
are all of their own times, but in their characters and lives the face of Christ 
breaks through and we catch glimpses of the Heavenly City from which these 
pilgrims came. St. Francis in the thirteenth century, Wesley in the eighteenth 
and Toc H in the twentieth century—for I believe God is using Toc H even 
as he used the Saints of old, to reveal Himself to men in the trappings and the 
language and the manners of their own time. 


METHODISM AND Тос H COMPARED 


The analogy between Methodism and Toc H is very close, and I think instructive. 
Methodism took its rise in the *Holy Club,” that little group of High Churchmen 
at Oxford—men of refinement, birth and scholarship. Toc H Started in the 
Old House at Poperinghe, its leaders being in the first case clergy—shall I say 
with at any rate High Church sympathies >—who were University and public 
school men. 

Very early in the Methodist Revival, Wesley turned his attention to the Army. 
He speaks with anger and scorn of the Chaplains who were neglecting their 
duty, and of the spiritual destitution of the troops. He preached to them 
on every possible occasion and their response was immediate and enthusiastic. 
One of the most wonderful chapters in early Methodist history is the story of 
the spread of the revival throughout the Army serving in Flanders. Inafter days 
the officers and men who were the leaders of this movement became some of 
the most effective of Wesley's helpers and preachers. In The Lives of the Early 
Methodist Preachers, one third of the men deemed worthy of a place in that 
dictionary of biography were men who had worn the King’s uniform. Method- 
ism overseas, in the United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, China, 
the West Indies and dozens of other places, was in the first instance introduced 
and established by serving or retired soldiers. 'The debt of Methodism to the 
Army is beyond all telling. Of Toc H also the same is true. What the Army 
in Flanders has meant to us we all know. What in these after days Toc H has 
owed, and still owes, to those who once wore the King’s uniform I need not 
remind its members, so many of whom served in the Great War. 

Methodism was essentially, and still is, а brotherhood. Nobody outside out 
озуп communion can have any idea how close and real that brotherhood 1s, 
or how precious it is to us all. Toc H likewise is a family, and when it ceases 
to be such it will die. In the family there is no rank, we are all brothers and 
equals. In the Methodist Class Meeting the same is true. Master and man 
meet on an equal footing, deal with each other with the greatest frankness, and 
are not offended one with another. The leader may be a man of humble social 
position, the head of the firm by which he is employed may be a private member 
of the class, but nobody thinks it strange or incongruous—they are all brethren 
in the Lord. 3 E 
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The unit in Methodism has from the very beginning been “the Society, 
gathering in some farmhouse kitchen, cottage parlour, or hired room. Toc H 
Starts with its “Group,” meeting in like manner wherever it can find harbourage. 
Methodism has its Class Leader, who is a sub-pastor with responsibility for those 
committed to his charge. Toc H has its Jobmaster and Pilot, with duties not 
altogether dissimilar. 

In Wesley’s day the churches stood empty, the”people would not enter in, 
and religion was a by-word. So he and his helpers went to the people, preached 
to them in the open, using, not the language of the schools or the technical 
terms of theology, but a language understanded by the common people—plain 
truth, for plain people, in plain words. He taught men to find God in their 
ordinary life and to see a daily vision. The chief strength of early Methodism 
lay in its marvellous capacity. for adapting religion to the needs of everyday 
life, and for bringing the infinite into the region of the homely and common- 
place. Is not Toc H engaged upon а like task? I always like to think of Toc H 
as a barrier set to stay the drift from the churches, a joyous company revealing 
Christ not merely through formal observance on particular days or at Stated 
times, but in the normal healthy and, if you like, the boisterous life of a decent 
young British man. And so I might go on showing how close and instructive 
this analogy is, pointing out the emphasis laid by the early Methodists upon the 
duty of Holy Communion, the power and influence of song and a dozen other 
things. If, however, I continued to follow that line, I should never, in the 
Space at my disposal, get to the application, że., the lessons we should learn from 
this kindred work of God which started in the eighteenth century. 


‘THE ORATOR—AND THE BUILDER 


I think I am right in saying that of the three leaders of the Evangelical Revival 
—Whitfield and John and Charles Wesley—it is the Wesleys alone who have 
anything to teach Toc H. Southey, I know, declared that “ if the Wesleys had 
never existed Whitfield would have given birth to Methodism,” but like much 
that Southey has written this is only another proof of how little he understood 
the Methodist movement or the men who led it. Whitfield was one of the 
gteatest orators who has ever used the English tongue to sway vast multitudes ; 
his voice, for sweetness and carrying power, has probably never been equalled, 
yet with all his incomparable gifts as an orator and evangelist, he alone would 
never have built anything. Later he and the Wesleys separated, and little or 
nothing of his subsequent work endured. He was the most erratic and planless 
of men and was in no sense constructive. His ideal was to fly from one crowd 
to another. He gathered multitudes as no other man has ever done. He 
delivered his message, and left it at that. His influence was like the wind lashing 
the ocean to storm, but leaving the depths untouched. Wesley however built— 
the true symbol of his work was the coral reef, built up slowly cell by cell, reaching 
up from the depths until there grew a new land on which cities could stand 
Whitfield was the voice crying in the wilderness, but Wesley had the social 
instin& ; he knew the forces born of companionship, and the shelter created by 
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comradeship. While Whitfield moved and stirred the crowds, Wesley was | 
busy organising his little “ Societies.” Не, too, preached with all the passion of 
his being, and brought all his gifts of mind and heart to this work, but having 
done this he did not move on and leave these sheep without a shepherd. He 
formed groups, and provided for the care of those who had turned again home. 


METHODISM A NATURAL GROWTH. 


т. One of the most fascinating things as you study early Methodist history, 
is to watch the organsiation grow. “The people called Methodists,” as Wesley 
loved to style them, were rightly so called, and showed a wise insight when 
they adopted as their official title the nickname flung at them in scornful jest— 
everything they did was done by method. The organisation of the Methodist 
Church has long been the admiration and envy of all branches of Christendom. 
Where did we get it from? Was it the genius of Wesley that gave it to us? 
Wesley himself explains it by saying “ everything arose just as the occasion 
required ”—1in short it was a natural growth. That is where I am sure Toc H 
has been so wise. There has been no attempt to draw up a cast-iron constitution 
or organisation to which all must conform ; no legislation for the future, but 
development step by step as the need arises. ‘The movement is permitted to 
grow unhampered, and to develop along natural lines, and notone of us as yet 
knows to what this work of God may grow. Wesley was always careful to com- 
mit himself to no fixed method, his organisation was pliable, and could adapt 
itself to differing needs. The Methodism established in America, for instance, 
was at the beginning given quite a different organisation from that at home, 
it did not merely become something different in the course of time. The ex- 
perience of Methodism has always been that whenever our organisation showed 
signs of becoming less pliable there was trouble. Some of the splits which are 
now being healed by Methodist Union were entirely due to this, and need 
never have taken place. 


DECENTRALISATION. 


2. Vety early in the development of the movement Wesley realised the need 
for decentralisation. Не claimed that the World was his parish, and obviously 
therefore he must have helpers to teach and care for those gathered in by the 
preaching of himself and his brother Charles. Where there were Methodist 
clergy—like Fletcher of Madeley—holding livings there was no difficulty: the 
converts were simply handed over to their parish priest. In most places, however, 
the clergy were antagonistic, or at best indifferent, and so some other provision 
had to be made. Hence arose “the Bands” later to become * the Class Meeting " 
or “ Society Class," where in groups of ten ora dozen they met to build each other 
up. Each congregation or “society” .was divided into a number of these 
classes. Gradually there were thrown up outstanding men and women who were 
appointed Class Leaders, and were in fact lay-pastors, responsible for the spiritual 
oversight of the members of their class. In cach society, as the development 
proceeded, these “ Leaders” met monthly in what was called the “ Leaders’ 
Meeting ” and became the rulers of the congregation. As there was a dearth 
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of suitable ministers and of means to support them, the “ societies ? were grouped 
into “ Circuits "—there might be twenty or thirty in one circuit—and the 
Ministers, or Helpers as Wesley first called them, had oversight of them all. 
In the pulpit work they were assisted by local preachers, laymen duly accredited 
to preach but receiving no pay. The Church court which rules the circuit 
is the Quarterly Meeting, which is representative of all the societies, and meets 
four times а усаг. The circuits were in due course grouped into Distriéts, with 
a Synod presided over by a senior minister called the Chairman of the District. 
The funétions of the Chairman very much resemble those of a Bishop; he not 
only presides at the half-yearly meetings of his Synod, but has oversight of the 
circuits in his district. Finally, the whole is ruled by the Conference, meeting 
annually, composed of equal numbers of ministers and laymen eleéted by the 
Synods. This Annual Conference is a legislative assembly, with disciplinary 
powers, and having absolute authority to station the minister. АП property 
is vested in it, and it is also a final court of appeal against the decisions of the 
lower courts. All new legislation proposed by Conference, before it becomes 
law, has to be sent down to the Synods for consideration and report, after which 
the vote of the Conference makes it the law of the Church. Side by side with all 
this Wesley maintained a close and constant supervision. He himself travelled 
without ceasing, and he carefully selected others to assist him in this task. Не 
did not underestimate the value of the great demonstration, the gathering of 
vast crowds who were stirred and inspired by his eloquence. If he had lived 
to-day he would have thoroughly approved of the Birthday Festival. But ever 
the most important thing was to build, to gather into “ societies " the souls 
that God had given him. 


In this very brief summary of an organisation which grew up in the course 
of many years, it will be seen that the underlying principles are to do nothing 
for the people that they can do for themselves, and to ut upon them all the 
responsibility that they can carry. In dealing with Methodism overseas it has 
always been the practice of the Wesleyan Conference that as soon as ever people 
have proved their capacity, they have become independent and self-supporting, 
though always maintaining close fraternal relations and interchanging delegates 
at their respective Conferences. 


The lesson for Toc H is that the system worked and still works, The only 
modification in recent years has been to broaden the basis of the representation 
in the various courts. The giving of widely diffused responsibility has had nothing 
but beneficent results, and has discovered administrative ability in the most 
unlikely places. The whole Methodist experience is an argument in favour 
of the Toc H scheme for establishing Area Councils. It is good for Branches and 
Groups to be made to feel their responsibility, and it is desirable that Headquarters 
should be freed from all petty details of administration. The energy and wisdom 
of Headquarters should be concentrated upon the important problems of 
general policy, the spread of the movement, and the maintaining of an 
efficient and constant supervision and visitation of Areas, Distriéts, Branches 
and Groups. 
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FINANCE. 

3. This naturally leads me to the important question of finance. Methodism 
has never attempted to keep finance and the spiritual work separate. Indeed it 
has always been shy of the people whose only interest in the Church is financial, 
and has guarded against any society or circuit being dominated by some local 
magnate whose only qualification for office was his wealth. It has insisted that 
all the work of the Church is spiritual, nothing that belongs to it is secular, and 
from the earliest times each individual member has been made to feel his financial 

esponsibility. Every church court deals with finance. Each society is supposed 
as far as possible to be self-supporting. If this is not possible the rest of the 
circuit joins in helping the weaker places. The class meeting, which is essentially 
a meeting for Christian fellowship and perhaps the most spiritual meeting of 
the Church, is a means of revenue, and the Leader collects from his members 
their contributions to the cause. The Quarterly Meeting is responsible for 
the finance of the circuit as а whole. Only in very exceptional circumstances, 
and after consideration and recommendation by the Distri&t Synod, is financial 
help ever given to a circuit by Headquarters. Every circuit is expected to be 
self-supporting, and in addition is bound by Conference rule to contribute 
annually to such central funds as Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Theological 
Colleges, etc. Our whole financial scheme is built upon the voluntaty con- 
tributions of our people. From time to time great and princely gifts are made 
by individuals, but the bulk of our income comes from the systematic giving of 
the rank and file, and often of the very poor. We have practically no endowments: 
the great gifts are spent either on buildings or special aggressive work. lt has 
been the deliberate policy of Methodism not to build up endowments. Methodism 
is built on faith and sacrifice: we have tried, to use the Toc H phrase, “ to build 
bravely.” If people do not care enough for their chapel to support it, then it 
is shat up and sold. Of course in districts or neighbourhoods of extreme poverty 
where the people are giving to the point of sacrifice, the Home Missionary Society 
steps in and helps. Even then, however, the grant given is usually one which 
diminishes annually: as the cause grows stronger the grant grows less. And in 
every case the dependent circuit has to make its contributions to Headquarters, 
even though it is all given back again іп another form. Again the lesson for Toc H 
is that it works. The annual Methodist income is as sure as if we were de- 
pendent upon interest from gilt-edged securities or trustee stocks—and very much 
more elastic. Our people are brought up to systematic giving. Аз individuals 
we budget in our estimate of expenditure for that which is due to our Church 
as naturally as we take into consideration what is necessary for house rent or 
rates and taxes. Hence the passionate love of the Methodist for his Church. 
It is being built by his own sacrifice, it is his by right of labour and self-denial, 
it has cost him something and is valued accordingly. Finance has become à 
means of grace, and is not the least of the spiritual bonds which unite us in one 
great brotherhood. 

THE VALUE OF THE LAYMAN. 

4. The next great lesson taught by this organisation which grew out of the 

Evangelical Revival is the value of the layman. Methodism may be said to have 
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discovered the possibilities of the layman in Christian and social service. Started 
by clergy, and clergy every one of whom was deeply jealous for ecclesiastical 
prerogative and who was shocked at the very thought of laymen handling holy 
things, Methodism learned almost as its first lesson that it could not do without 
the laymen. There were not enough clergy to cope with the people who crowded 
in upon them, they had of necessity to use spiritually minded laymen. Further, 
these superior Oxford dons found that some of their most effective helpers were 
“ignorant and unlettered men.” So there grew up an order of lay-preachers, 
whom Wesley called Helpers, and who later became the Ministers of the Wesleyan 
Church. Amongst these men were-found retired Army officers, old Etonians, 
agricultural labourers, miners—almost every grade of society was represented, 
but the great majority, like Our Lord's Apostles, came from the working-classes. 
Most of these men were placed in charge of circuits, others were travelling 
evangelists, but none stayed more than three years in one place, all were “ itinerant 
preachers.” Later these whole-time preachers were supplemented by the Local 
Preachers, an order of honorary workers who after due trial and examination 
were accredited to preach and perform all the duties of the ministry except 
administering the Sacraments. From amongst these men the ministers were 
chosen, and to this day no man can enter the Wesleyan Ministry without first 
serving as a local preacher. All this, of course, was in addition to the vast 
army of Class Leaders, or Lay-pastors, which had grown up all over the land. 

One of the most solemn lessons and warnings in Methodist history is that when 
there was an attempt to reduce the power and influence of the laymen, the Church 
suffered. Wesley’s first Annual Conference included laymen as well as ministers. 
Later the Conference became entirely ministerial and during that period of 
clerical domination the organisation lost much of its elasticity and life, and it was 
then that all the divisions and splits in Methodism took place. Breaches were 
then caused that it took over one hundred yeatsto heal. Some fifty years ago the 
balance of government between minister and layman was once again admirably 
adjusted, and to-day we get full value from the service of each, whilst still securing 
to the Minister pastoral authority. 

The danger of Toc Н, is not, I think, to become too clerical, though it is a 
thing to guard against. The Methodist Revival, however, does more than warn 
against that danger; it points the lesson that, if we are to endure, the balance must 
be kept even. In ап official leaflet issued by Toc Н I have read “ It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that Toc H is essentially a lay movement.” What 
exactly that means I do not know. If it means what it seems to say, then God 
help Toc Н! "The Padre has a very real and important place in Toc H. He is one 
of the key men. Pilot, Jobmaster, Secretary, Padre are brothers working 
together for the good of the family and all are necessary. The Padre by reason 
of the authority and powers vested in him by his Church can do some things 
Which the laymen can nevcr do, and Toc H needs him. By all means guard 
against being “© priest-ridden," but at the same time guard equally against becoming 
anti-clerical. Also do not try to keep the Padreand the laymen in separate water- 
tight compartments. Their work must in many ways overlap. You see it in 
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Toc H to-day where in some areas the Padre is acting as Area Secretary. Personally 
Isee nothing in this to deplore. "Whatever gifts a man has, be he cleric ox layman, 
use those gifts for the building of Toc H. Do not attempt to divide the work 
of Toc H into spiritual and secular : 2/ Toc H is spiritual. Keep hold of the truth, 
which the early Methodists saw so clearly, that to “serve tables" or to be “а 
door-keeper in the House of the Lord ” is as truly a spiritual service as the exercise 
of the priestly or ministerial office—and no service for Christ, be it financial or 
even menial, is derogatory to His priest or minister. 


INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE Joss. 

5. Like Toc Н the early Methodists demanded that every “ member of 
society " should be a worker, and they carried out ‘dividual and corporate jobs 
very much as Toc H does. Methodism was spread all over the world more by 
private and individual members than by official propaganda. Wesley himself 
was constantly invited to visit places where the work had already been Started 
by the converts of either himself or his brother who had subsequently removed 
to new distrids or countries. The corporate work that was done was of a 
revolutionary and far-reaching character. Lecky, in a score of passages which 
might easily be quoted, notes with admiring astonishment the influence of the 
Methodist Revival outside Methodism itself. He writes: “It is no exaggeration 
to say that Wesley had a wider constructive influence in the sphere of practical 
religion than any other man who has appeared since the sixteenth century.” 
Free dispensaries, orphan homes, prison reform, Sunday schools, education, issue 
of cheap translations of the classics and cheap editions of the masters of British 
literature, these are only a few of the many corporate jobs undertaken and still 
continued by Wesley’s followers. There were, however, some things the 
Wesleyan Methodist Societies would not do—they refused to touch politics, 
Individual members might be politicians, but the Society as such would never 
take sides in any political controversy. The solitary exception to this rule was on 
the great moral issue of slavery when the Conference took political action on the 
side of anti-slavery. The governing principle was always that they were too 
busy building the walls of the New Jerusalem to turn aside to any lesser task. 
Also Methodism must never be used as a cat's paw by any political party, or 
dragged at the chariot wheels of any other movement. То fulfil its purpose 
it must be wide enough to include men of every political party and belonging to 
every school of thought. This policy Wesleyan Methodists have never lived to 
regret. Some of those who have separated from us have in the past departed 
from this policy, but by so doing have restrited the range of their influence, 
and, in my opinion, lessened their spiritual power. Toc H has so far followed 
a like policy, and I trust that it will never allow itself to become embroiled in any 
outside controversy. Methodist history teaches us to see to it that Toc H is 
never harnessed to a lesser cause, or uscd as a cat’s paw by any sort of crank, 
however high his ideals may be. 

DISCIPLINE. 

6. Another lesson which I think is most important, especially in the early 

stages of our development, is to be careful not to weight ourselves with useless 
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hamper. Wesley from the start exercised а very severe discipline. Не was fiercely 
intolerant of evil, and very jealous for the good name of his societies. None 
but the worthy must be retained in membership, and whatever the cost the 
unworthy must be expelled. Не had no use, and in his societies there was no 
place, for mere hangers-on. АП must be workers, all must at least be striving 
after the high ideals which membership in the society entailed. In the case of 
his Ministers or Hclpers this discipline was especially severe, and to this day 
once a year every Wesleyan Minister has to answer before his Synod to the 
questions “Is there any objection to any minister on the ground of character, 
ability, doctrine or discipline ? Does he believe and teach our doctrine and has 
he duly observed and enforced our discipline?” This is no empty form; the 
questions have to be answered personally, and if the answer is not satisfactory 
disciplinary action is taken. I am not suggesting a similar discipline for the 
officers and members of Toc Н (though we might do worse), but I do consider 
it vital that we should be careful to maintain our high standards of both chara&er 
and work. If needs be we must be ready to speak with no uncertain voice and 
if necessary to take disciplinary action. 


LOYALTY TO A CREED. 


7. Wesley insisted upon the door into his societies being very wide. So 
much so that for private members he imposed no test of do&trine or creed. Не 
went so far as to say “I will not quarrel with you about any opinion. Only 
see that your heart is right toward God.” The acceptance of the so-called 
Methodist standards of do&rine even to this day only applies to Ministers, Local 
Preachers and Class Leaders and the officials of the Church. One thing however 
which characterised all those children of the Methodist Revival was an sn- 
swerving loyalty to Jesus Christ as the divine Son of God. On this point there 
was no compromise: there could be none. Не was the very source and inspiration 
of their life. Не was their Saviour. Without Him all their labours were useless 
and worthless. The whole force of their appeal was that they brought Him 
to men. They knew and loved Him. He was their Elder Brother, their 
Redeemer and their Friend. Without Him Methodism lost its meaning and was 
less than nothing. ‘Toc H also without Christ is nothing—at best but another 
social club. If Toc H ever becomes secular or non-Christian it will die. We 
must be loyal to our Divine Elder Brother. He is the source and life of this 
movement. W/e must be a means of showing to men through the medium of 
the youth of their own time the face of that young Man who worked and walked 
in Galilee ; they called Him the carpenter's son, we know Him to be the Son 


of God and the Saviour of the world. 
OwzN $. WATKINS. 


А Hard Case 


A cripple boy (H.C.), aged 23, one leg amputated and the other withered, needs tailoring 
work: he is not highly skilled, but a willing worker. Help is also needed to supply him 
with a new artificial leg, costing £16. Work, money or helpful suggestions will all be most 
welcome. Answers should be addressed to the Editor, Toc H Journal. 
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TOWARDS THE WORLDS PEACE 


The writer of this article is the Reverend E. ЇЧ. Porter Gorr, who is on the Пај of Christ Church, 
Westminster, and is Secretary of the Chriflian Organisations Committee of the League of Nations Union 


TT is a remarkable thing that the best novels being published to-day are books 

which tell of the Great War as it appeared to the ordinary soldier. It 
would seem that after ten years the plain man is telling us the truth about 
war. At the time he could tell us nothing. As Paul says in AX Quiet оп the 
Weftern Front, “а man cannot talk of such things." But now, ten years after, 
he is talking in order that we who have come after them may be saved. “ We 
were eighteen and had begun to love life and the world; and we had to shoot 
it to pieces.” It is our job to see to it that no future generation of young men 
will say that. 


Out of the ruins left by the War there have sprung many things of potential 
good. Toc Н is one of them. In the political sphere there is another, the 
League of Nations. In it we have a new method of international relationships, 
upon the success of which the peace of the world depends. But it cannot succeed 
if it remains simply a piece of political machinery. It must have behind it the 
driving power of public opinion in all lands. Апа if it is to have that, the people 
must be educated in World Citizenship. "They must be taught the significance of 
the League of Nations as the organ of a World-Society, which has been brought 
into being by the growth of the independence of peoples and the ramifications 
of international finance. The world-society is in existence. It is for this genera- 
tion to decide whether it be an anarchic society in which the strong will prey on 
the weak, or whether there will be built up a system of laws between the nations 
such as already is necessaty within the nations for the development of civilised 
life. In most of the countries which are members of the League there exists 
some organisation whose business it is to keep the aims and methods of the 
League of Nations continually before the people of that country. In England 
this work is undertaken by the League of Nations Union, which has 2,814 
Branches throughout the country and a membership of 776,109. In its work 
amongst the Churches and Christian organisations it works through a Christian 
Organisations Committee, which is representative of Church life throughout 
the country. It appeals to the Churches to bring to the aid of the League those 
spiritual forces which they possess. Its aim is that every Christian congregation 
should be linked up in some way or another with the League of Nations Union. 
It suggests that the most effective way a Church can help is by becoming a cor- 
porate member of the League of Nations Union. The obligations of corporate 
membership are :— 

(а) To make prayer for the League of Nations a regular part of the worship of the Church ; 

(фу To set forth the aims and work of the League of Nations on at least one Sunday in the year ; 

(с) To make other opportunities to give regular and definite information concerning the 
League to the members of the congregation, and to urge them to become individual members 
of the Union ; 
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(d) To appoint a representative to be a link between the congregation and the Union, to make 
the Church’s obligations as a corporate member of the Union his special care, and to receive 
for the use of the Church the Union's journal, “ HeApwar,” and such other publications of the 
Union as are sent to foundation members ; and 

(e) To pay an annual minimum subscription of £1. 


A Church which endeavours to fulfil these obligations witnesses to the spititual 
significance of the League of Nations, and may well become a hotbed of en- 
thusiasm for the cause of world-peace. Much will depend upon the padre. 
If he is keen, his people will probably be keen. But many padres find that, with 
the best will in the world, it is difficult to interest their people in the League 
of Nations, because they themselves are not sufficiently familiar with the argu- 
ments. То meet this the Union makes the following provision :— 

(1) There is published by the League of Nations Union a series of Speakers’ Notes, giving 
up-to-date news of the League and international relations in a form handy for reference by a 
speaker. While these are not compiled primarily for ministers, they might be of value in sermon 
preparation. 

(2) There will be issued from time to time —z.g., on occasions like the meeting of the Assembly 
and the anniversary of the Armistice—special Preachers’ Notes which would be helpful for 
sermons at these seasons. 


These will be sent regularly free of charge to anyone who promises to make 
use of them. 

Five or six Toc H Marks have already become corporate members of the 
League of Nations Union, and we would like to see all Marks and Branches 
linked up with us, either in this way or as sub-branches of the local L.N.U. 
Branch, where such exists. Whatever form the link takes, there is one thing 
that all might do, and that is to devote an evening or evenings during the session 
to a talk and discussion on the League of Nations. The Union will always be 
glad to supply speakers for such gatherings. 

Peace is not a negative state of not being at war. It is a positive ideal that 
has to be worked for, and the League of Nations Union requires numbers of 
earnest workers to spread its message. Wherever there is a Branch of the 
League of Nations Union there is an over-worked secretary trying to do the 
work of ten. Could Toc H lend a hand here? Anyone who offers his services 
will get a hearty welcome and a variety of jobs to choose from. 

There are many claims on our interest and time, and many may feel that this 
atticle is demanding too much. But the cause in which the service is asked is 
а Ыр cause. It is not merely the cause of World Peace, though that is big enough, 
but the Cause of One Who gave His life for an ideal and Who depends upon us 
for its realisation. E. N. P. С. 


“Children’s Folk”: a Note 


Articles and notices have appeared from time to time in the JouRNAt under the title of, 
or referring to, “Children’s Men". The title has now been changed to “Children’s Folk”. 
and anyone interested in this movement is requested to write to Col. А. К. Old&eld, 
c/o Challenge, Ltd., 24, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.r. 
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Very Gallant Gentlemen 
The Weary Road: Recollections of a Subaltern of Infantry. By Charles Douie. John Murray. 6s. 


One experience at least the author of this book shares with the author of A//Oniet on the Western 
Front. Like Remarque, Mr. Douie left school to go straight into an army at war. “I had no 
memory," he says, “ of a man’s life as it had been before the war on which I might build up 
a new life for the future. I found it hard to envisage life on an ordered plan covering a period 
of years ; I do not find it easy to-day. . . . Death had been our companion so long that we felt 
almost at a loss when he left us, and Life took his place." But their experience hada very different 
effect on the two men. To Remarque and his school friends, as they died one by one, the facing 
of defeat on an empty stomach (that is not at all an unimportant detail) brought bitterness, self- 
pity, and at last a Stoical despair. Our “Subaltern of Infantry " (first in a Territorial unit 
of the 51st Highland Division, and then in a New Army battalion of the Dorsets, his county 
regiment) had his moments of strong bitterness and revolt—as who did not ?—but they were 
triumphantly swallowed up in admiration for the men he led and lived with. “ No prospe& 
pleased " (as Tubby wrote in the old Ta/es), “© but man was perfc&ly glorious." This is а most 
English book. There is no brooding self-criticism as might be natural to a German writer, no 
glorification of “ /а gloire " as in a French onc, no transports of oratory such as an Italian would 
use. It is sincere, straightforward and “ steady ” (that most characteristic of English adjectives) ; 
it is what thousands of British subalterns would write—if they only had Mr. Douie's fine gift 
of expression. His deep emotion is generally veiled in understatement, and amazingly gallant 
things peep through some touch of humour. The “average” Englishman (you can see it 
wonderfully in Journey s End) is apt to say something which seems quite commonplace and 
irrelevant when his feelings threaten to get the better of him—but his fellow-Englishman is not 
thereby deceived. Extravagant and high-sounding words can never сопусу the enduring 
quality of the British soldier's courage every hour of the war. Where no words can be sufficient, 
the simplest are the best—for a shining simplicity was the mark of our Elder Brethren and 
remains at the heart of the survivors, however much it is overlaid by the complications of peace- 
time and almost forgotten even by themselves. Let us never discount the dirty and obscene side 
of war, lest we be tempted some day to wish this crime repeated for its own sake. It may be 
right and necessaty that the younger generation should take the nasty medicine of some wat- 
books in cases where a too-romantic mind needs purging. But a purge is not nourishment. 
Let our true food be the clean and clear memory of those who overcame that darkness and 
gave themselves a ransom for many. It is their picture which Mr. Douie paints as finely as it has 
yet been done among из. “ The morc a man had to give, the more proudly and gladly did he 
give it. . . . The frets of every day, our petty ambitions, the whips and scorns of time, were of 
less moment. Life was on a higher plane. We could almost see it whole." This profound 
truth about the war becomes constantly harder to realise as those four years recede into the school 
history books. But it is a daily challenge to those who live in these after days which must not 
be denied. “ То preserve and to transmit" the spirit of which this book is brimful is the 
declared first obje& of Тос Н. B. B. 


The Golden Arrowe 


The World Jamboree Book (Boy Scouts Association, 5s. net) is introduced by the King’s 
welcome to the scouts of the world, and a Stirring message of past scout achievements and future 
high ambitions from Lord Baden Powell. The frontispiece is a smiling photograph of the 
Chief Scout on horseback, a prelude to countless joyous impressions of the Jamboree in рійше 
and story. Tom Webster rubs shoulders with Bernard Partridge, and the book closes with 
speeches by the Princes, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Chief Scout once more. 
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О ПИП PLATE Т 


The upper picture shows Кети Rar, one of the great carly leaders of the Balliol Boys’ Club, 
with his tent in camp before the war. He fellat Hooge on July 30, 1915, alongside Gilbert Talbot 
(see Plate II. and p. 360). The photograph was lent to Tubby during the Staff Conference 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, by a college servant, who was one of the boysin Keith Rae's tent. 


The lower picture shows a few of the many Тос H ScourEns from all over the world who met 

at the Jamboree at Arrowe Park this summer. These surely are among the “lineal 

descendants " of those Elder J3rethren, like Keith Rae, who gave their finest service before the 
war to bovs. (Photo. : Manchester Guardian.) 


PLATE И “OVER TEPRES 


+ 


The large picture shows a corner of Tyne Сот CEMETERY, near Passchendaele. On the surrounding 
wall are cut 30,000 names of the missing (see p. 360). 
Above: Сепке Келти 1ЎАЕ'5 MEMORIAL beside the crater at Hooge (sce Plate I. and p. 360); Lefi— 
The GUYNEMER MoNUMENT at Poelcapelle ; and Right—The CANADIAN MEMORIAL at St. Julien (see p. 360). 
Below : Centre—The NEWFOUNDLAND MEMORIAL at Beaumont Hamel (see p. 364); Left—the restored 
Basilica at ATBERT; Righi—TaLsor House, Poperinghe (see р. 363). 


"OVER THERE”: I. On Pilgrimage 


X 7 PRES, as the crow flies, is nearer to London than Manchester or Exeter, but to travel thither, 

at any rate under the conditions and in the mood of a Toc H Pilgrimage, is to undertake 
a far more arduous journey and to reach an entirely different world. It is not merely that the 
journey, with its delays and discomforts, takes you into that uncharted place which the English- 
man, with the mystic vagueness of an islander, calls “© abroad ”; it takes you also into a country 
of the heart and the memory, through a landscape seen more clearly by the imagination than 
by the eyes. There the past is far more aétual than the present ; the “ silent cities " where our 
Elder Brethren rest are the proper places on the map, compared to which the pink-roofed post- 
War villages seem accidental and scarcely real. This, at least, is what our party felt, It was 
ап average sample of Тос H and L.W.H. membership (i.e., of English men and women) neither 
more nor less imaginative than usual, and in no sense morbid in its outlook. The peerage 
was balanced by the butcher’s lad, the “ old sweats”? who had marched and fought over this 


ground by Eton boys who had only read about it in history books. At the start a broken night ; 


on the cross-Channel boat, unshaven breakfasting at Ostend and the pottering train journey 
to Ypres shook them together quickly and happily. From the moment of their arrival there 
until their departure from Albert a week later they lived and moved together continually at 
very close quarters : fifty in a motor-'bus and two in а bed was common enough. And they 
surmounted the many minor obstacles of travel (even to washing in soda water or not at all in 
the drought and dust of Albert) with excellent good humour. As a fact for future reference, 
some came to the conclusion that a party of 150 1s too large to be ideal. It takes a long time 
to “fallin”? andto get on the move in the morning or after а halt for a meal; it cannot easily 
follow the steps or explanations of its guides in the narrow places which often have to be visited. 
A third of the number of pilgrims would have had a good deal more from the Pilgrimage. 


But, after all, what an immense deal the party actually accomplished and received and carried 
away—the 150 who came to the Ypres salient for the week-end, the 80 of them who went on to 
the Somme battlefield, the 20 who afterwards tramped through the Black Forest! Every 
member of the party has his or her own remembrances of the Pilgrimage as an enduring, per- 
sonal possession, and any attempt to reduce to print the happenings of those crowded days 
will seem bald enough to those who shared them and of small account to the thousands of 
readers who were not there, 


The traces of the War (other than in the form of cemeteries and memorials) in the little corner 
of Flanders, once known and dreaded as the Ypres salient, are now very few and far between : 
to the newcomer they would be unintelligible or would pass quite unnoticed unless some guide 
were at hand to explain. Fortunately we were wonderfully served by guides. "There was not 
a point where we halted at which some member of the party did not step forward with his per- 
sonal witness. Some of them faced so large an audience perhaps for the first time, but they 
had something to say and their tongues were loosed. “ That's where our platoon went in— 
just over еге... I remember the night: it was pelting with rain..." Personal experiences 
of the private soldier or subaltern, intimate occasions of endurance and humour in a tiny corner 
of the War's huge stage—these impromptu talks caught and held the pilgrims again and again. 
They fitted themselves into a larger landscape, the general view of operations and of history 
which was presented at the chief vantage points by several spokesmen—especially Colonel 


Bidder, Gordon Carey and Lord Sandon. 

Arriving at Ypres in the middle of Saturday morning, the pilgrims sought their billets, 
“ branched ” together and started out for a long afternoon in the Northern half of the salient. 
In order to make the best use of precious hours they moved from place to place in charabancs 
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and cars. The first halt was оп the northern boundary of the city, at the “ Dead Епа” of the 
war-tuined Yser Canal. Across the green, stagnant water the shelving bank, with its hummocks 
of rough grass, scarcely hints nowadays at the busy colony of sandbagged dugouts which once 
opened its doors there on to a duckboard street. Here the party “ de-bussed ” in the blazing 
sun and the work of the guides began. Tubby, mounted on a convenient heap of mortar, took off 
his coat and “ got down to it.” Bidder found his opportunity to remind the party of what 
Ypres had meant for four years as the gate of the Channel ports. He recalled the epic stand of 
the old Army which, with their thin, hard-pressed line and no reserves behind them, stopped 
the Germans before the town in 1914. Не himself had been sent, in December of that first 
year, to a battalion which had emerged from this test only 75 men strong. The next halts 
of the afternoon were at two monuments—-the great bronze flying heron on its column, one of 
the Strangest and most arresting of landmarks, which commemorates the unexampled flying 
victories of Guynemer, the champion French асе; and the colossal Canadian soldier, his head 
bowed above the hands resting on his reversed arms, who emerges from a white monolith 
at St. Julien. In the midst of a garden of maple, pine and juniper, transplanted from the soil 
of their own home, he watches over the resting place of those 2,000 Canadians who stood and 
died in the face of the first gas attack, surprised but unshaken. In the blazing, pine-scented sun- 
shine (it was the hottest hour of the whole Pilgrimage) the pilgrims listened, deeply moved, 
to the story of that April morning, eve of St. George's Day, in 1915. "Then on again to Tyne 
Cot, the greatest of the cemeteries of the salient. Here the pilgrims wandered in little parties 
or alone through the ranks of white stones, which stand battalion-wise on this sloping last parade 
ground, or walked round the colonnade where 30,000 names of the missing carry on the toll 
of over 60,000 others which are carved upon the Menin Gate. Summoned together to the 
Cross of Sacrifice, which is mounted high in the centre on the foundation of a German conctete 
emplacement, they grouped themselves on the steps to listen to Horace Flower's graphic story 
of the stretcher-bearer's part in battle, and to other speakers. And so on again to Hooge. 
Here they alighted, and, bending on foot down alittle lane, found themselves standing round the 
carved Stone cross of Keith Rae, а true leader unforgotten by his boys of the Balliol Club, the 
only monument which it has been Tubby's privilege to dedicate in Flanders. The talk given 
here Stands out in some minds as the most memorable of the week-end, perhaps of the whole 
pilgrimage. For Gordon Carey, one of the very few survivors of the first liquid flame attack 
on the morning of July 30, 1915, told us in the simplest words of the death of Gilbert Talbot 
and Keith Rae that afternoon within sight of where we stood. Thence to the rough road 
which runs at the foot of Hill бо, scene of some of the most savage and protracted hand-to-hand 
fighting of the War. The pilgrims, especially those who visited this place with the previous 
party in 1927, found the Hill strangely disfigured. The north slope by which they walked to- 
wards the Hill is now a dusty lane, lined with Belgian “ souvenir” stalls ; the cheap-jack with 
his or her rusty bayonet or tasteless crucifix made of rifle ammunition and shell-case brass, 
waylays the visitor with a poor bargain; and at the top, facing the monument to Queen Vic- 
toria’s Rifles, several painted bungalows dispense rival teas and mineral waters. A cup of tea 
was welcome indeed to all of us, but it was not easy to shake off the Bank Holiday touch and to 
appreciate the significance of this rising ground or its untold human tragedies of fourteen years 
ago. Once over the brow, you still look down on the torn and tumbled ground where the 
whole hillside, with its complement of enemy defenders, was blown away in the springing of 
one mine, and over which the soldiers of two nations had disputed at the price of so much 
endurance and agony. From this vantage ground McKie Reid, who had commanded a 
machine-gun company in the Xth Corps, and Bidder, who was that Corps’ machine-gun 
officer, described very graphically, with the aid of their old trench maps, the Battle of Messines 
and its effects. 
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And then the party went down to the little plot which is the peculiar goal of every Toc Н 
pilgrim to the salient—the grave of Gilbert Talbot in the cemetery below Sanctuary Wood. 
Since last we stood there together the cemetery has been greatly increased by burials of bodies 
brought from elsewhere, so that Gilbert's grave no longer occupies a place apart in an angle of 
the wall, but stands out in the middle of the ground. The sun was inclining into a golden late 
afternoon as the pilgrims sat down on the grass round about the Cross of Sacrifice. Once again, 
as he had done two years ago, Barkis was called upon to speak to them of Gilbert Talbot as 
the type of a whole generation which leaped to an unexpected call and, in serving with a 
grand simplicity, found itself ; and of Sanctuary in its two meanings—a place made safe because 
itis a place made holy. So the party turned homewards to supper. 


The evening had its own twofold ceremony of remembrance. Every night at 9 o'clock, by a 
fine custom which scems to be well established, four Belgian buglers, townsmen of Ypres in 
their working clothes, step into the roadway under the immense arch of the Menin Gate and 
sound the “ Last Post," a British call in honour of the British dead. The gesture is made very 
simply: there is no military precision about the “ parade," but the bugles are blown with a 
faultlessly clear deliberation. And the stone vault and the walls, with their crowded names of 
men with no known resting place, give back the sound and increase it as though the whole 
world must hear. Our pilgrims stood in little knots among the motionless townsfolk and 
visitors: then they went up the steps, through the side of the Gate and on to the broad rampart 
which flanks it. Here they sat down in the darkness, facing the lighted cornice of the Gate 
and those interminable names, while Barkis spoke a few words to them about a simple act which 
he had been asked to perform. All day long, he reminded them, they had been thinking and 
hearing of those men—more than a quarter of a million, more than a quarter of all our country- 
men who died in а world war—whose names were carved on the headstones in the salient 
cemeteries or on this Gate of Ypres. And yet “the half was not told "—the other half of the 
fallen, the missing, the disabled, the broken hearts and lives at home, was on the other side of 
the “line”? which once had been drawn across this landscape. In his hand as he spoke he held 
а small wreath of bay-leaves and “ Haig ” poppies, made by disabled British soldiers and destined 
to be a small but most sincere tribute to the British dead. It had been entrusted to him from the 
“other side of the line ” : it was the tribute of a German ex-officer, now a member of Toc H. 
Some of the pilgrims were heard to murmur unmistakable assent, while from two English 
ladies, not members of our party, who had strayed on to the Ramparts and stood * listening in,” 
came the sort of protest which is natural from those who cannot yet believe in a new age of 
understanding : ** This is sheer treachery—but of course he's paid to say these things." The party 
rose to its fect quictly and, going down the Steps into the light of the great archway, stood 
silently by for a minute while the wreath was laid among the many others there. And so home 
to bed—but with one happy incident on the way. Аз a considerable body of us marched 
across the Grande Place, Tubby spotted a familiar figure, in evening dress, seated with a few 
friends at a cafe table on the pavement. Не was unaware as we halted silently ; at a signal we 
burst out into ** For he's a jolly good fellow." Lord Plumer looked up, understood, rose from 
his seat, and, standing on the edge of the pavement, thanked из. “ Good night, Sir," “Good 
night to you all." 

Sunday was a day marked by fewer incidents but by experiences which will long leave their 
impression on the minds which shared them. Most of the party rose early and assembled in 
cool misty sunlight round the great Stone of Remembrance set among the headstones, the 
bright flowers and young trees of the British cemetery behind Ypres Prison. Not for the 
first time has this been our church. Once more, as three years ago, Tubby was the celebrant, 
and the pilgrims, standing or kneeling on the dewy grass, came forward to the base of the grear 
Stone, which served as altar, to receive their Communion at the hands of four Toc H padres. 
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The letters cut in the face of the stone “ Their name liveth for evermore " summed up the con- 
viction uppermost in the minds of the congregation : compassed about by so great, and almost 
visible, a cloud of witnesses, they gave humble and hearty thanks for the living example of the 
Elder Brethren, After breakfast the morning was free. A number went out by cars the few 
miles to Wieltje, where Lord Plumer unveiled, with simple and moving ceremony, the memorial 
to the Northumbrian Division. At lunch time in the hotel ** Мас” (McDougall, of Preston 
Hall, late of Central Executive) was able to step upstairs and greet, on behalf of Toc H, old 
friends among the Northumbrian N.C.O’s over from England for the ceremony, who were 
lunching together. Others spent the morning walking about the town (a party along the 
Ramparts paused for a little in the most beautiful cemetery at the Lille Gate and paid their 
respeéts to Little Talbot House on the way home) or visiting graves of their old units as 
far afield as “ Plug Street." After an early lunch the antediluvian steam “tram” was boarded 
in the Station square which bumps and deafens and besmirches its passengers along the road 
со Kemmel village. Soon the straggling line of pilgrims, gay with the shirt sleeves of Toc H 
and the summer frocks of L.W.H., was strung out to the top of the Hill. There, on the little 
plateau which yields the finest prospe& of the whole salient, they sat themselves down while 
their guides interpreted the gentle landscape before their eyes into terms of weary miles over 
which the tiny Army of 1914 retired and stood and retired—and always stood at bay again; 
the foul water-logged ground of the years following, pitted from end to end with shell holes, 
swept with rain and snow, fire and gas, in which countless men endured, fell or marvellously 
survived ; the precious ground which had been won and held and lost and won again at such 
a price. As Gordon Carey outlined the main sweep of history here in those four years, and 
Lord Sandon piétured his battery once more in position on the slope below where they sat, 
the pilgrims Strained their imaginations to see the ebb and flow of a tide, each wave composed 
of men living and dying, which had finally swept over and beyond the summit where they 
rested at ease in the sun. As this pi&ure passed before their minds, their eyes looked down 
upon neat many-coloured fields and pink-roofed cottages in the hot haze—and in the immediate 
foreground a pair of swallow-tail butterflies fluttering together about a blackberry bush. 


They rose and made across the hill towards tea, which rumour reported on the northern slope. 

Һе short cut (probably instigated by Tubby) was a comic minor disaster. Soon they were 
ruggling in undergrowth and barbed wire and impenetrable hedge and ditch—hot work on 
in August afternoon. But how would it have seemed in the “ old days," with Vercy lights 
going up in the black, wet night, and the sudden burst of machine gun fire sweeping across, 
and at any moment an enemy battery “opening up " upon this slope? ‘That was just a fancy— 
but the tea, brought up on the roadside in a lorry with a precision worthy of the best ration 
party known, was entirely real and welcome. It was the gift and the work of our Brussels 
members. This for a good many was also a sacrament of farewell : just half the pilgrims hurried 
thence to the tram for Ypres, the first stage of their journcy home to England. Some of the 
rest boarded the tram with them. A few marched back by a devious route. Their first halt 
was at the little wayside cemetery of La Laiterie. Here (as Tubby reminded them) they carried 
out the natural, friendly ritual of an English Sunday afternoon—they “ dropped іп” to visit 
their friends, The little party distributed themselves, singly or in pairs, throughout the cemetery ; 
they walked slowly down every flower-flanked row of stones and visited, in passing by, every 
individual grave. ‘They paused a moment longer as they came to the name of their own county 
regiment, with a sense of special intimacy, or of some Australian, fceling that his own friends 
were very far away, or when they saw carved the heroic ages of “18” or “ 54." Passing on, 
they left the rough cobbled road and turned eastward by a track inches deep in white dust, to 
Vormezeele; thence to the sharp angle of cross roads which contains the mine craters of St. 
Eloi. Much indeed might here be said of the one remaining crater of the six which were blown 
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оп a March morning in 1916. The rest, filled in by the patient labour of a Belgian farmet, 
now grow potatocs and corn—and the ubiquitous Flanders poppies :— 
Born of men’s agonies, Poppies of Flanders, 
Rooted in sacrifice, watered with tears ; 
Crimson streams colour you, dying hands fed you— 
Blood-red you risc from the war-stricken years. 1 
This one huge hole remains, no longer a hideous pit for the dead of two nations, but a still 
lake, fringed with bulrushes. Half the party could not bring themselves to leave this place, 
far the lovelicst they had secn in the salient. ‘They sat for ап hour by the crater side and watched 
а marvellous quiet sunset repeated in its waters. An outcome of that visit was a letter from 
Tubby to the Times, followed by a fine photograph in that paper (September 20,) in which he 
pleaded for the crater to be preserved as а “ pool of peace," where “ man's wrath may be turned 
to God's praise." А project of this kind is now being seriously examined on the spot and some- 
thing permanent may come of it. The darkness was fast coming down and the walkers were 
compelled to foot it, singing, along the road to Ypres. 


'To the Somme Battlefield 


On Monday morning betimes the remaining pilgrims, some 80 in number, started in three 
large covered "buses for the second part of their Pilgrimage—the Somme. But first they paid 
their visit to the shrine most desired of all—the Old House аг“ Pop. Poperinghe, the sleepy 
market town once more, is well-used to the badge of Toc H: M. Coevoet Camerlynck, owner 
of what once was Talbot House, told us that he had received 800 visitors during the last year. 
And many more had doubtless stood outside his door without knocking or without gaining 
admittance. In groups of twenty or so they climbed the stairs to the bare Upper Room (the 
test waiting meanwhile in the garden behind the House) and spent their few unforgettable 
minutes there. On the rough platform between the windows on which the Carpenter’s Bench 
(now at Mark 1) used to stand, there was placed once more, for the first time since the room was 
dismantled ten years ago, the silver Chalice, touched by the lips of thousands who in past days 
found their Master there— but some of these” (so runs the inscription engraved upon the 
silver) “ are fallen asleep." Many, as they topped the steep Stairs, knelt upon the bare floor, 
many could find no words го say. Barkis led the first few parties with the words of the ceremony 
of “ Light’ for remembrance, and with the Toc H Prayer for thanksgiving and self-dedication. 
Then Tubby came to lead them himself. 

“Fallin!” The long day's drive began, by Reninghelst and over the foot of Kemmel, and down 
through Neuve Eglise to the Belgian frontier. Неге there was a contretemps which proved 
very expensive in time. The French frontier guards, whose casual office seemed to be ап 
eftaminet, discovered a flaw in the passes of our Belgian drivers: they could not be allowed 
to go forward, Much pi&uresque rhetoric flowed—as well as time and watery beer. There 
was no help for it—we turned back and retraced our way ; then bent due east (we should all the 
time have been travelling due south) all along the Belgian border till we came to Menin. There 
the French made no demur whatever—but it took an hour and more to get through the barrier, 
which runs across a narrow main street and is besieged, it seems, permanently, by women with 
cucumbers that have to be poked for contraband, and cattle which have to be counted, and 
bits of paper that must be stamped, and tourists who blow motor horns, and a steam tram which 
threatens to roll all this traffic out flat. At the barrier Tubby seated himself on the edge of the 
pavement and condu&ted an extensive sing-song, which served to entertain the hot and bothered 
natives of two other nations, To the citizen of Menin, who suffers these inconveniences every 
time he wants to walk down the street, the talk about brotherhood of nations at The Hague 
must seem a little academic! The result, which had no effect on the spirit of the trcops, was 
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that we finally lunched at Lens at 5 p.m. instead of at т o'clock. Arras was but a passing pano- 
rama as we drove through, but Vimy Ridge, with its preserved Canadian trenches and amazing 
labyrinth of tunnels in the chalk, provided a halt to be remembered. As we listened to the 
Story of a tremendous exploit we also looked across to Notre Dame de Lorctte where the tall 
lighthouse on the horizon watches over 35,000 French graves. 


And so to Albert, our destination, a town rebuilt but seeming scarcely less squalid than some 
remember it in “ those days." The one great landmark, the war-time wonder of the Madonna 
hanging perilously at right angles from the top of the high church tower and holding out thc 
Prince of Peace over the savage devastation beneath, has been restored to ап upright, newly 
gilded statue, which looks common-place in comparison: the church itself, rebuilt as from an 
elaborate box of children's coloured bricks, was surely nobler as a ruin. And Albert is not 
armed against a drought. None other than the Deputy Mayor came to explain to us that 
“Tes turbines” are not suited to pump the water supply all over the town, and that was why 
every tap runs dry between з p.m. and shaving-time next morning. Mcanwhile those who 
must wash did it the first night in soda water (at 6d. a bottle); the rest of us just didn't. 


The two days which followed were crowded with wonderful and swiftly changing experience 
too full to be recounted in detail. The rolling chalk downs of the Somme and Ancre, with 
the wide river marshes between, form a landscape very different from that of Flanders. And 
the ground to be covered by the pilgrim is far wider, for it represents the sweep of armies back- 
wards and forwards in three successive years—the Allied offensive of 1916, opening with the 
unforgettable attack of July 1, and enduring at terrible cost for many months, the rapid retire- 
ment of the Germans in 1917 to the Hindenburg Line, and the avalanche of their last offensive 
in 1918, stayed almost at the gates of Amiens. Not for nothing may the ancient name of the 
country round Peronne be remembered—the “Santerre,” derive it as you will (both meanings are 
appropriate) as “ sainte terre” (holy land) or “ sang terre” (field of blood). Peronne itself, 
risen from its ruins, was a luncheon stop for the pilgrims, and the Mont St. Quentin, 
iust outside it, a notable halting place—the scene of surpassing gallantry on the part both of the 
‘ustralian infantry which recaptured it and of the German machine-gunncrs who defended 
Here and at Pozieres we remembered the Australians, as we had remembered the Canadians 
St. Julien and at Vimy. At Delville Wood we did homage to the South Africans and at 
1umont Hamel tothe Newfoundlanders. Ifthe Menin Gate is the greatest of all the British 
onuments in Flanders, Delville Wood and “ Newfoundland Park ” are surcly the most moving 
on the Somme battlefield. Delville Wood changed hands 49 times, we were reminded, and 
cost the lives of 60,000 men. To-day a broad grass ride, leading to a great arch and a beautiful 
cross, cuts through its centre: the rest of the wood remains untouched, sown with the burial 
places of men where they fell and with the decaying relics of their arms and equipment. And 
Newfoundland Park, with its trenches and wire, and litter of battle uncleared, is dominated by 
the oldest Colony’s now familiar symbol, the giant bronze Caribou lifting its head to bellow a 
lament for ever over the eastward slope where the whole flower of that little land perished. 
There were so many other places besides these—‘‘ Helen’s Tower," the Ulster memorial from 
the high top of which an Ulsterman told us the story of the 36th Division, Trones Wood where 
Sawbones spoke of the Leicesters, the appalling crater of La Boisselle, the steep Butte de War- 
lencourt, the solemn colonnade at Louverval which commemorates the Missing of the Somme. 
This may be a mere catalogue to some readers : it will rouse strong memories in our pilgrims 
and still stronger in members, now scattered round the world, whose business in more tre- 
mendous times took them to those places. These memories are no mere luxury and our pil- 
grimage no mere “sentimental journey." “Lest we forget"— for the price of the world's 
forgetfulness may be to condemn men, better perhaps than ourselves, to a repetition of the 
war'sagonyin the years to come. 
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II. Groping in Two Countries 


EE visit to the battlefields being over, detachments of the pilgrims went off in three different 

dire&tions with specific ends in view. One of these tramped through the Black Forest, 
under Ormond (“ Ormie ") Wilson, the tireless organiser of the whole Pilgrimage, and some 
account of their doings will be found on p. 372, appended to the report of other walking parties 
which visited Germany this summer. A second party, of four only, went to Berlin, while 
another party, ем route for England, held a first meeting to start Toc Hin Paris. Here arc some 
notes on the endeavours of these two last parties :— 


A Meeting in Paris 


For some weeks Paul Slessor (Keston) had been in соп{а& and correspondence with a few 
possible pivotal men in Paris, having been told by several young Englishmen resident there how 
heartily welcome Toc H would be, and how great a gap it might fill. Accordingly, on Friday, 
September 6, Tubby, supported by other pilgrims who had left Albert that day, addressed a 
meeting of some cighty Britishers of all types in the Salle Jouffroy (the acoustics of which are 
unfortunately very imperfeét), and in his inimitable fashion sketched the old and ever new romance 
of Talbot House in the Salient and since the War. The Chairman, Major Neville (Assistant 
Military Attache at the Embassy), then asked those men who werc sufficiently interested to want 
to hear more about Toc H to meet Paul Slessor after the mecting. Some fifteen came forward, 
and Corin having kindly offered the use of his flat, some ten gathered together there on the 
following Sunday night, and discussed at length the desirability and possibility of Starting a 
Paris “Grope.” Paul Slessor was bombarded with questions, and great keenness and interest 
was evinced by all, with Philip of the Imperial Airways (one time Secretary of the Brussels 
Group), Corin of the Р. & O., and Stanley Hidden, of scholastic fame, as Pivotal men, a further 
meeting was held on September 20 at which temporary officers were appointed. The Paris 
Grope is, therefore, well and truly launched. It is sincerely hoped that any Toc H member 
passing through Paris will step in and give them aleg up. The Hon. Secretaries are Stanley 
Hidden, 12, Rue d’Aguesseau (Tel. о1.89) апа Е. С. Corin, 41, Boulevard des Capucines 
(Tel. Louvre o9.10), and the “grope” meets on the second and last Thursdays of cach 
month at 8.30 p.m. 

"This, of course, is to bc regarded in the first instance as a Toc H unit for Englishmen (there 
arc a great number) living and working in Paris. At the same time the possibility of interesting 
Frenchmen in Toc H has never been lost sight of since Mlle. de Montmort contributed a very 
interesting article on “ France and Тос Н” to the Journat (November, 1928, p.458). А 
little week-end conference between some Toc Н members and some picked Frenchmen had been 
arranged to take place after the Pilgrimage, in Mlle. de Montmort’s chateau in Normandy, but 
serious illness in her family unhappily postponed it. 


A Mission to Berlin 


Some account of a small first meeting held in Berlin last April was given in the May JourNAL 
(p. 180), and a note from the Secretary of the Berlin ** Grope " appeared among the Branch 
news Бог the first time in the August number (p. 314). The little circle of new-found friends 
in Berlin has continued to mect, roughly once a month, since then ; they have grown to know 
each other, they have discussed Toc H and its possibilities in their country, and they have tried 
to see what their job in the family might be. The Pilgrimage which took some of us as far 
afield as the Somme, seemed to offer a chance to go farther. Accordingly, four members of 
the Pilgrimage party turned eastwards on September 5, with the obje& of visiting their German 
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fellow-members and giving them some encouragement in their difficult task. This “ Mission” 
was composed on true Toc H lines, że., two and two, two Jaymen—Barkis (the first “© contact” 
with Germany) and Keith Fraser (East London Distri& Secretary, who had already met some of 
the members and friends of Toc H in Germany last year); and two padrcs—Gilbert Williams 
and “ Sawbones.”’ Berlin was their ultimate objective, but there were to be two special visits 
on the way thither. 


BRUSSELS—EN ROUTE 


The first visit was to the Group in Brussels, where the party (minus Keith, who joined up later) 
arrived on the evening of September 5 to stay a night. Several members (they are all English- 
men) met them at the station and carricd them off with enthusiasm to a specially convened 
Group meeting. "The Rushlight was lit and the ceremony which knits us all opened the meeting, 
and then, seated round a table with Padre Featherstone at the head, the talking began. Barkis 
first, then Sawbones, then Gilbert, saying just the old things that Toc Н continually makes new 
under the many different conditions in which its life is set. There was plenty of laughter, 
moments of dead earnest when the listeners leaned forward eagerly, many questions, coffee, 
and at least one new song. In good time the meeting broke up in order to bring the visitors, 
tired with travelling in the sweltering heat, to their beds. But not yet—for a table on the pave- 
ment outside a café caught them on the way home, and another most happy hour was spent. 
And then good-night—and early next morning the heartiest farewell from two or three Brussels 
members who insisted on coming to the station. Let home members, with their Distri& guest 
nights and constant “ implosions," think sometimes of the isolated Groups in Belgium who are 
carrying on. 


COLOGNE AND MARBURG 


That evening the three pilgrims supped on a terrace looking across the Rhine to Cologne 
Cathedral, with Hans Reinarz, who had walked in Westphalia last year with a few Toc H members. 
And next morning, joined at an unearthly hour by Keith Fraser, fresh from Holland, they 
journeyed on to their next visit—to Harro Jensen, first of all German members of Toc H, at 
his home in Marburg. It was a journey of great interest and beauty—the sparkling Rhine 
Stream and the terraced vineyards ; the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein surmounted still with a huge 
French tricolour which, in those very days, a fateful conference at The Hague was deciding to 
haul down ; the winding, changing, sunlit loveliness of the Lahn valley. And at last they stood 
on a platform grasping Harro Jensen’s hand. This is not the place to describe the week-end in 
detail. Marburg, with its steep streets of gaily painted, ancient houses, rising to the castle which 
is set upon it like a crown, is one of the most beautiful of German university towns ; and the 
charming hospitality of Professor and Mrs. Jensen, of Harro, and his sister and brother-in-law, 
added immeasurably to our stay. There was much talk on many things and not a little argument 
about Toc H ina queer mixture of languages. One incident only shall be mentioned : it happened 
within an hour of our arrival and set a seal оп the mood of understanding and respe& in which 
our whole mission was to be carried through. Нагго took us for a walk among the hills, and 
on leaving the town led us to the war memorial in the park. А tall column of red sandstone 
bears at the top a stag (symbol of all the Jaeger—i.e., ** hunter "—hRegiments, as a hunting-horn 

is of all our own Light Infantry), surmounted by а cross. On the pedestal is a very short and 
simple dedication to the men of the 24th Jacger Battalion and other Hessian units connected with 
Marburg. And there Harro told us the story of those battalions of university students who 
went forward, many after six weeks' training and half-equipped, against the thin line of our 
marvellous marksmen of the old Expeditionary Force at Langemarck, before Ypres, in the first 
October of the War.  Unready in all but a clear-shining spirit of love and duty to their land, they 
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went in with their uplifting songs upon their lips, and came out no more. The unthinking 
machine behind them had thrown away in one vain attack those who should soon have been 
the finc&t leaders of men—“ and every third home in our street ”” (said Harro quietly) “ had a 
son dead in those few days." Standing before that stone we did homage in our hearts to these 
Elder Brethren, whom now no frontier divides from their peers who were our friends.* 


In BERLIN 


On Monday we made the long, hot journey to Berlin. We got out of the train at last into the 
arms, so to speak, of our hosts—Hans Arnheim (the earliest Berlin member), Hans Buechner 
(Secretary) and two who are (we hope) soon members to be, Herren Muller-Ross and Lindau. 
They carried us and our baggage off to our billets and most welcome supper. Both of these 
demand a word, for they were as delightful as they were unusual. After half-an-hour or more 
in an Underground train, we found ourselves almost at once Stumbling in the dusk over sand 
heaps and among the tall pine trees of the great forest, the Grunewald, which runs from the 
very doors of Berlin to Potsdam and beyond. А glimmer between the trees marked our 
destination, а four-square little wooden house which is а Girl Guide headquarters (Pfadfinderin- 
пепёгіт)1 For three nights there we had much cause to be grateful to our hostesses—whom we 
never saw. The main body of the hut was our mess-room, where Hans Buechner’s most efficient 
house-keeping always produced hot “ Frankfurter” sausages and eggs, and black bread and 
cheese on the table at the right moment, and the further end contained the double-decker Army 
beds, with a clean sheet, three brown blankets and a thin mattress spread on (fairly) springy 
boards in which we slept like marmots (to use a German figure). On the walls were many pictures, 
chief among them a portrait of President Hindenburg with a message to the Guides in his own 
hand, and a large pi&ure of the famous cruiser Goeben, autographed by all her officers and draped 
with the old Imperial Navy Flag. In a side room lived the aged caretaker, who mothered us 
with unbroken chcerfulness, and her night-watchman husband; outside was a veranda in 
which to do the washing up and smoke a bed-time pipe (we respeéted the Guides’ ruling against 
tobacco indoors), and all the forest for a garden. What more can you ask for 4d. a night, or 
уз. all told for three days’ board and lodging? Hans Buechner lived there with us, going to 
his university tutor by day, and at once was one of us in everything. 


The first night’s supper was a gay meal, and its aftermath unexpected and noteworthy. Arn- 
heim, Muller-Ross and Lindau and Holliday (an English member doing a vacation job near 
Berlin) came out with us, fed and talked and did a spot of washing-up. And then, in the cool 
dusk, with a young moon hidden somewhere among the trees, we Strolled out two and two, 
talking through the forest. Argument arose at last which brought us all together into one group, 
and at last we sat on the dry, sandy ground ina circle. . What then happened was a spontaneous 
Toc H meeting, the like of which has rarely been equalled in our experience, in a meeting-place 
which has surely never been surpassed. With great freedom of speech (and it had to be in 
English for the sake of three of our party), with jest and deep earnest, the Germans poured out 
their thoughts about Toc H and the problems confronting it and themselves. Much moved, 
we listened, and when our turn came to ask and answer, we found that all awkwardness had 
slipped away between us. We had been knit in that hour and place into the fellowship (such as 
Toc H always is when it is true) ia which men reveal their hearts to one another with confidence 
and can name Christ without any touch of cant. Аз we talked, the still night once and again was 

* “ To the splendid bravery of the Germans the British soldier opposed the stubborn resistance of perfect 
fitness and great skill . . . By the 25th (October, 1914) one German Army had fought itself to a standstill, 
and, for lack of company officers, had little offensive value henceforth. Its young men, singing their 
battle-songs, had been mown down by guns gallantly run up to short range. They were the first-fruits 
of the great sacrifice to Moloch which the youth of the warring nations was to furnish during four ghastly 


years; the victims died the more nobly, having never had the opportunity to become trained soldiers." — 
Gordon Carey and H. S. Scott, An Outline History of the Great War, p. 24. 
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filled with a sound which started far off and at last filled all the place where we sat—a breath of 
wind which ran mile after mile through the tops of the pines, passed over our heads, and died 
away. And one of the party lcaned over to his neighbour and whispered “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth—so is everyone that is born of the Spirit." We could not doubt, from that 
hour onwards, that our new-found friends, with all their differences of history, tradition and 
manners, had “ got Toc H " and loved the things we have learnt to love in it. 


The rest is soon told. The following evening a number of men who had heard of Toc H 
or were likely to be interested in it had been summoned to meet in the city at the headquarters 
of the Society of Friends, scene of our first tiny meeting last April. About thirty people for- 
gathered—a stranger mixture than perhaps they all realised, for the fierce antagonisms of the 
political Right and Left in Germany were both represented by admirable people who had never 
come together before. Barkis talked to them (probably confuscdly) in German about Toc H 
for half-an-hour, and the fa& that they did not then go home at once can be claimed as a proof 
that the gathering was not all in vain. A good many questions were asked, especially by those 
Still quite incredulous as to the funétion and power of Toc H to build bridges between the 
incompatibles in politics and religion. “It just wouldn't work in Germany "—but when coffee 
and biscuits had broken up the rows of chairs, little groups of men, hitherto strangers, were to 
be seen in every corner proving unawares that it does work! Final upshot (or rather first Step 
accomplished)—at least half the audience left their names with Hans Buechner because they 
wanted to hear more of this matter. 


So much for the “ meetings," onc private and one less so. One further feature, perhaps the 
best, of the visit calls for mention—our talks, snatched usually at meal-times in the intervals of 
the very heavy day's work which Germans as a whole are now doggedly doing, with Hans 
Arnheim and Hans Buechner. We learnt to know them constantly better, to respect their 
judgment, to count on their friendship, And their general conclusion—with which no one 
at home who has dreamt vaguely of a * Тос Н Germany " soon to be visibly accomplished, 
must quarrel—is that at present our German members should remain General Members of Toc H 
England, and should not yet seek to set up any national organisation. We who saw them and 
their circumstances face to face are convinced that they are right in this. Not less are we 
convinced that they have “ the root of the matter ” in them, and that what grows in time from 
that root—be the tree in a familiar shape or something new—will not be unworthy.* В. В. 


III. “ Over Че Hills and far away” 


BI cynics are not always right who say that the best way to get a subjcét ignored or for- 
gotten is to print a notice огап article about it in the Toc Н JounNAr. When “Bish” 
wrote of his experiences “ with young Germany on the road” in the Journa of May, 1928, 
members began at once to make inquiries about the “ Youth Hostels”? (Jugend Herbergen), 
where you can Stay for 6d. a night, and by the time the Editor published in the August number 
a plea (“ The next step ") that Toc H should study and get into personal touch with young 
Germany, some members from a London Branch and elsewhere had already been across to sce if 
these things really were so. But the seal was set upon the enterprise at a District Guest-night 
inthe East Midlands before the end of the year, when, following a talk by the Editor on his 
own impressions of the Herbergen and the German Youth Movement, “ Sago” (Е. W. Saywell, 
of Nottingham) at once volunteered to organise one or more Toc H tramping parties to Germany 
*No Toc H member visiting Berlin should fail to get in touch with Hans Arnheim (now acting 


as Secretary of the Grope), Bregenzerstrasse 9, Berlin, W.15, or with Hans Buechner, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Platz 7, Berlin-Friedenau. 
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in the summer holidays of 1929. The response from local members was immediate, and when 
the plan was noised abroad in the April JOURNAL, applications reached him from all parts 
of the country. Eventually six parties were found to be necessary, and even then they were 
sometimes inconveniently large іп numbers. In this way 137 members passed through “ Sago's" 
—or later, Noel Wibberley’s—hands to the Rhine during the summer months ; and a number 
of independent Toc Н parties, mainly small, have also been in Germany this year. The total 
of our members who have sought and found personal touch with “young Germany on the 
road” cannot thus be much short of гоо. The majority of these were breaking ground entirely 
new to them, but they have come home with reports which will lead many more to take the 
plunge next year. Mcanwhile good use is being made of these early contacts, Many members 
of Toc H are now in regular correspondence with young Germans with whom they made 
friends. And Мос! Wibberley has circulated all members of his parties with a request to let 
him have at once the following information for the use of Toc H Headquarters :— 

(1) Your general impressions of the tour and also descriptions of any unique incidents, especially those 
that show a difference between English and German life. 


(2) What do you think of the '' D.J.H.” (Deutsche Jugend Herbergen) Movement? Do you understand 
at all how it is run and have you any suggestions for the formation and running of a similar organisation 
in England? Are you willing to act as correspondent in your district to further this idea ? Please look 
for further information regarding this from either the Toc H JouRNAL or Headquarters. 

(3) Give full name, address, nationality, approximate age, status in life and any other available infor- 
mation regarding persons you met who would definitely like further information about Toc H. 

(4) Have you any interesting photographs to spare for reproduction in the Journal and for H.Q. Col- 


lections ? 

The section of the Battlefields Pilgrimage party, which went on to Germany from the Somme in 
September, tramped through another region, the Black Forest, but on their return down the Rhine 
found traces of Toc H visitors en route : Тос Н is now known and welcomed in a number of places. 


Itis clearly out of the question to record all the impressions or reproduce many of the excellent 
photographs which our members have brought back. What follows is a small seletion—with 
apologies to those whose material has not been made use of in this report. First a paragraph 
or two from two members of the first of the parties to go over. Says one (a doctor in Uttoxeter): 
“We had a wonderful trip—eight fellows who had never seen one another before—making 
an exceptionally happy party. The family feeling in Toc H was very clearly shown up. What 
Struck us most was the welcome we received. Everywhere people seemed to go out of their 
way to help us and make things easy for us; one could mention numerous instances. At Bach- 
arach we had a marvellous evening in the courtyard of the D.J.H.—singing and doing folk 
dances with some High-School boys and girls from Stuttgart —until dusk, when torches were 
brought out. А flashlight photograph was taken at bedtime and when we did go to bed we 
arranged Germans and Toc H fellows in alternate bunks, and there was a continual chatter of 
men, exchanging views on every known subject far into the night—in indifferent English 
and still more indifferent German! We got up at 5 a.m. next morning to see the German party 
off, and they nearly missed their train in singing a farewell song to us. . . . At Heidelberg, Dr. 
Rudolf Craemer* and some of his friends, with typical kindness showed us round, and in the even- 
ing we were invited to a private house to meet some more young Germans, and there we spent 
a most interesting two or three hours in the garden, exchanging views. Craemer told us about 
the D.J.H. movement—and Helliwell of our party told them of Toc Н... The similarity in 
many respeéts of the two movements was rather striking . . . Craemer's explanation of the origin 
and ideals of the D.J.H. was somewhat as follows: That the ‘ aristocracy of birth ' had failed 
in leading the nation, as was shown in the war; that the ‘aristocracy of money’ was failing 
now; and that the D.J.H. was training the younger generation to produce ‘ап aristocracy of 


* Dr. Craemer, of Heidelberg University, by а lucky chance was discovered by some members in London 


last December and brought to the Birthday Festival. Не has since done everything possible to help our 
visitors to his own land. 
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mind and spirit’ to lead the new Germany ... The youth movement is pretty wonderful 
intensely alive—and it's good to see thesc boys and girls so physically fit and so mentally 
alert. One wishes one could see something similar in this country. 


“ Prices in Germany seemed much as at home, the main difference being the effeét of the defa- 
tion of the mark on their capital. We understood that American capital is at the back of all 
their industries, and that the problem of altering this state of affairs, after Reparations have been 
paid, naturally weighs very heavily on their minds. The old people, whose savings were 
in money, have lost it all, as a result of the collapse of the mark. And they say that the burden 
of taxation is so heavy as to have reduced the birth rate in Germany to below that of France. 


** Each of us came home with numerous addresses and cach of us is corresponding with one or 
more Germans whom we met. Ifthe same has happened with the other parties, this interchange 
of ideas and so on will bea really big thing. 


** One thing did strike us absolutely definitely—that they are a peace-loving nation. Perhaps 
we draw conclusions too readily from so short a trip in so small an area of Germany—but that 
impression was left with us wherever we went.” 


The second member of the same party from whom we shall quote is a Padre at Heckmond- 
wike: “In walking down the Rhine, do remember that your aim is not to get your night's 
lodging in the shortest possible time. We live in an age of records, but those who break records 
at the expense of an hour or two in Oberspay, by missing a broken German chat with the inn- 
keeper's wife on the Rhine side at Rhens, or by lazily refusing to climb up to Rheinfels, once 
the strongest fortress on the Rhine, now its largest ruin, and to Rhceinstein, not a ruin, but now a 
museum full of medieval treasures, miss the whole soul of the Rhine. . . . I cannot pretend 
to describe our walks from Coblenz to Bingen—castle after castle, houses built in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the Lorelei, the vine terraces—you are just taken far, far away from the 
Monday morning feeling in England. ‘The people too are so wonderfully courteous. It was 
a privilege to be allowed to spend the night at Boppard in the old knight's house—we slept in 
his old chapel. Three centuries ago the Lord of the distri&, tiring of his castle, came on occasions 
to enjoy the quieter life of the village. Now German youths use his house, but perhaps the 
longing is the same in both cases. . ." (He goes on to describe again the night at Bacharach 
and continues) “ One other such night we had at Heidelberg. There, high up above the Neckar, 
with Dr. Craemer, of the University—he made our acquaintance at Auerbach—and a few under- 
graduates he had collected together, we sang and talked, looking down over the city with its lights 
glimmering in the river. It may sound strange to say we talked together, but when you meet 
an undergraduate or some such person it is surprising how far you can go if you remember a 
few words of Latin, a very little Greck, three or four words of German, and of course your own 
language. Your German friend has a similar contribution to make, and so you discuss every- 


thing from high affairs of Church and State to the scenery of the district, . . . Heidelberg is not 
Oxford— there are no Colleges—but the hills and woods around give it what neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge can ever possess. . . Darmstadt was a half-way house for us and we found it a little 


boring. We had finished the good, but we had better, if possible, to come. Darmstadt how- 
ever had its compensations, for it introduced us to a German Scout (he has been to the Jamborec) 
who, with that courtesy we learned to expect, offered to take us right through the forest, thereby 
saving а tramp along the roads. How far did we walk that day ? Was it 23 miles, was it more? 
It was a wonderful walk in any case. We set our eyes on Melikobus (we called it ‘ Billy Boko’), 
the highest point in the range, but we never reached the summit. When we parted from our 
brother Scout the greeting Auf Wiedersehen (‘ Till we meet again’) was rendered by the wit of 
the party ‘ My feet are ѕоге!°. . . One last word—when you get to Mainz, don’t be persuaded 
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to take the train back to Cologne: go by slow steamer. The ‘refresher course * you get in this 
way is the best thing you can imagine, it is as good as anything you have had before. Long live 
the Rhine and its courteous people. Auf Wiedersehen | " 

And here is the general impression of a member from Nottingham who went with one of 
the subsequent parties: “ A hundred and thirty members of Toc Н had a thousand and thirty 
different impressions during their wanderings down the Rhineland this summer, but this verdict 
at least was shared by everyone, that the holiday in Germany was a unique one, and a great 
experience. Six parties left England ; the first one went over in June and the last came back а 
few wecks ago. Thc tours a&ually started at Cologne (as readers of the JouRNAL know by now) 
and after the first brigade had gone their way down to the furthest point at Heidelberg the people 
inthe Rhineland looked out for, and welcomed gencrously, the ‘ Englanders * who came in subse- 
quent batches until the спа of the summer. We found the German villages up and down both 
banks of the great river were quite unspoilt. We walked along leafy lanes, past orchards and 
vineyards, into towns of real enchantment. The homes of Germany were covered by green 
creeper hanging heavily from the gabled roofs, and the balconies were full of red and purple 
flowers. When the deep blue summer nights were falling we had marvellous strolls down the 
narrow cobbled streets, often looking up to see red glowing lamps at open lattice windows 
and the foliage in the balconies, which was wonderfully splashed by the interior light. . . . All 
along those ripping strects the inns reminded us of the English tavern of long ago, only existing 
now, alas, in the historical novels and plays like ‘ The Man With a Load of Mischief.’ 


" It was a holiday of never-ceasing wonder. The big towns were kept clean all day because 
no good German drops litter in the streets, and we were astonished to find workmen disinfe&ting 
the gutters carly in the morning. Trade advertisements were © verboten’ in many places that 
would have been glorified at home by garish inducements to buy somebody’s petrol, and very, 
very, seldom did we sec the ghastly little pumps. When we did see them they were behind 
the back of the garages which had been designed to harmonise instead of to exasperate. Welearnt 
that there was a sort of watch committee that is rigorously preserving old Germany and creating 
a high standard in the construétion of the new. Under these conditions we begin to expect, 
and found, a clean and healthy race of people. Their craze for physical fitness and a growing 
enthusiasm for games is doing great things for them. One group of students at Frankfort 
had the impression that Englishmen were the last word in athletics, and when they were told 
that two of us could not swim they stared amazed before they burst out laughing, ‘ An English- 
man who cannot swim—how funny!’ Certainly the young Germans could swim our legs off, 
and the grace of their diving made the most stylish of us feel clumsy. 

* But nothing was so touching, and so surprising as the warm generosity that was shown to 
every one of us. The Germans were a little puzzled when they heard us, foreigners visiting their 
country, who had not taken the trouble to learn their language, and after the oft-repeated inquiry 
“Sprechen sie Englisch?’ we did realise that it was rather impudent of us and wanted to amend 
our national laziness at tackling other languages than our own. However the Rhinelanders 
were wonderfully good to us. Many interrupted their own activities to give up half an hour 
to help us on our way. Their kindness often got quite inconvenient to men of the second tour, 
who were invited out to meals two or three days ahead. It was impossible in phrase book 
German to make it clear to them that * Mainz might be reached in two days, but it was not 
likely.’ So they had to accept invitations ем bloc and to write later in simple English that they 
could not keep the appointment. Atalmostevery bathing beach we were promptly approached, 
usually by schoolmasters and students, and asked what we were doing and where we were going ; 
in the wayside inns mine host put on English gramophone records ; and at night we talked in the 
gardens or in the D. J. H. dormitories about a hundred subjects. There was no relu&ance shown 
by the young Germans to talk about the war. They spoke in splendid English often enough, 
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and showed a remarkable knowledge of European post-war problems, and even English ones. 
But not in а single instance did we find them admit to any German ‘ war guilt.’ They do believe 
the fault was not theirs. Capitalism and tariff barriers were to blame, the economic system 
was the cause of the greatest tragedy in human history. Germany was blameworthy only to the 
same degree as the other big nations in Europe. They feel no responsibility and no remorse 
for the sins of their fathers. Perhaps it is as well. Most certainly a new Germany has sprung 
into being, and the impression that some of us received from wartime cartoons of fat Teutons 
spluttering * Ach, Himmel’ while they forked boiled sausages is now gonc for ever, thank God! 


“The Reichsverband fuer Deutsche Jugendherbergen (National Association of German Youth Hostels) 
was, of course, of great service, although the hostels were very crowded during July and Augus. 
On the whole they are excellently managed and quite peculiar to Germany. Looking round 
with English eyes on the coats and clothes of many colours one guessed that many remarkable 
people pass through their doors іп а week. There is no doubt that the D.J.H. Youth Movement 
is firmly established and is doing wonders for future generations. Its influence is purely ethical; 
we never saw any form of worship or a religious observance within its walls. The D. J.H. scheme 
provides shelter and food at a trivial cost; and then its members must take to the road again. 
Sleeping with these youngsters, talking for hours into the night, eating with them and walking 
off next day, has done something at least to promote good will, and we are all certain that thc 
Toc H tours have done a lot of good to them and us. But no real mental effort was necessary 
on our part because they really were so very good natured. ... And they were more pleased to 
meet English visitors than any other nationality under the sun. ‘Do you not think it fine,’ 
one young clerk said, ‘ that after our fathers have fought your fathers you should come and stay 
with us as friends?’ Another asked one of our party if he had served in France and on being 
told that he had served and had been wounded in April, 1917, at Arras, the ex-soldier of the Father- 
land exclaimed ‘ How curious! I was fighting you when you were wounded, and now I am 
smoking your tobacco | '"' 


“ Most certainly we came back with memories to brighten winter days at home. How good 
it was to lie on the pine needles in the woods of Koenigstein, watching the fireflies and the brown 
faces lighted up in the darkness when the pipes were filled! How much would we not give to 
quaff the Rhine wine again after the long climb up the pilgrims’ way to the Castles of the Hostile 
Brothers; to see again the crimson sun setting over Heidelberg ; to sit again in the Courtyard 
of old Heidelberg Castle watching the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream" being played in a real 
fairyland ; to stand and stare again at the oxen drawing home the corn; to hear the folk songs 
in the old towns and on the night-time steamers gliding down the Rhine and Neckar; to look 
inquiringly at the blooded students of Heidelberg whose faces had been slashed by duelling ; 
to step carefully round the spotless sheets left out to dry on the river banks on wash day; 
and oh! so much would we like to swim across the historic Moselle again! But the bugles of 
endeavour have called us home, although of a surety some day we shall turn a deaf ear and go 
back again to Germany.” 


The Pilgrims in the Black Forest 


The detachment, a score in number, which went forward from the Somme Pilgrimage to 
Germany on September 6, was distinguished from our other walking parties this summer in 
that it was “ mixed." The presence of L.W.H. members tramping with rucksacks alongside 
'Toc H men would occasion no comment in Germany, where the men and women of the younger 
generation, from childhood up, do everything together with an entire lack of the self-conscious- 
ness which is unnatural and often awkward in England. Ormond Wilson (“ Ormie”’) was the 
indefatigable leader of the patty. How good a time it was can best be gathered from the follow- 
ing brief diary of a member of the party : “ After lunch on Thursday at Albert, the last common 
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meal of the Pilgrimage, Ormie's family found its way by divers routes to Paris and re-assembled 
in the evening in three compartments of the Paris-Strasbourg train. The night passed unevent- 
fully and fairly comfortably. Strasbourg was rcached about 6 a.m. and the party split up into 
several smallse&ions in order to get baths at various hotels. Breakfast was taken in two 
se&ions and then three hours were spent in seeing this fascinating old town. Soon 
after тт o'clock we were all in the train again bound for the German frontier, which was crossed 
without incident, and Freiburg, which was reached at 4 p.m. Here we were met by Walter 
Richter and taken to the Jugendherberg. For most of us this was our first experience of these 
“lodges” or hostels and we were agreeably impressed, though the Freiburg Herberg was sur- 
passed by several of those lodged in later. Under the proud and able guidance of Walter the 
party spent the early evening seeing the sights of Freiburg. Тһе first view of the Schwarzwald 

was obtained after a stiff climb to a Biergarten on the edge of the town. Here we were all re- 
freshed with tea, except the Padre and Walter, who drank something in long glasses! After- 
ward supplies of provisions were laid in ready for the morrow’s tramp, and all turned in early. 

“The L.W.H. had breakfast at Mrs. Richter’s the following morning and afterwards had the 

pleasure and benefit of her assistance in some shopping. Train was then taken as far as Hinter- 

zarten and from here the tramp really started. The sun was glorious and the pine-scented air 

most exhilarating. A halt for a bathe and lunch was called at the Feldsee, a lake surrounded 

by wooded heights and with rocks for sun-bathing that would have won Mr. Lansbury’s heart. 

The Feldberg was reached in the carly evening, and supper was prepared and eaten with great 

relish. Padre Kember led us in Compline in the starlit woods afterwards as a fitting end to our 

first day’s tramp. 


“Sunday started well witha glorious view of the snow-capped Alps away on the horizon. 
This was to be an casy day, so after breakfast, without rucksacks, we walked to Titisee, a resort 
of Freiburgers and others for bathing and sun-bathing. Everyone spent the day according to 
his or her liking—in bathing, boating, walking or merely lazing in sun or shade. The return 
to Feldberg was made partly on foot and partly by 'bus. Walter’s initiation into the meaning 
of Toc H was made during this journey and supplemented at various times during the remainder 
of our few days with him. The sunset, with the rose-coloured Alps in the distance, was watched 
from half-way up the Feldberg by allexcept Wilf, the indefatigable diarist of the party, who climbed 
alone to the top despite the fact that he was catrying the rucksack containing all the bathing 
costumes and towels. Supper consisted of ‘ Frankfurter” sausages and potatoes partaken of 
in the dining room of the Roman Catholic ‘ Caritas Hein’ adjoining the Jugendherberg. There 
followed an entertainment given by some children staying at the * Caritas Heim.’ The singing 
was excellent and made us ashamed of our lack of ability in this art. "Two short plays were also 
given and although few of us knew more than a dozen words of German the acting was so good 
that the trend of the plays was perfe&ly clear. The stage was a rough wooden erection set 
against the tall pine trees and illuminated by a few paper lanterns. Altogether an inspiring 
evening and one to be remembered. 


“ An early start was made on Monday morning. In fa& several members of the party had 
to catch the "bus at the double, breakfast in hand. From Hinterzarten we tramped through 
magnificent scenery, picnicking on the way, and reached Furtwangen, famous for its clocks and 
watches, about 5.30 p.m. The Herberg here was run by one of the local innkeepers and had no 
cooking accommodation ; so supper of * Frankfurters ' and potatoes was ordered in the inn. 
Several members of the party found the garlic in the sausages disappointing! Meanwhile the 
German clientele gathered round other tables in the roomand showed a good deal of interest 
in us. Presently we were asked to sing. ‘Drink to me only,’ ‘Clementine’ and other songs 
were given and replied to by the Germans in excellent style. Soon the two sections had become 
one and the evening was spent in song, dance and discussion. The company included a student 
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from Stuttgart, a German commercial traveller, an artist and his sister, in addition to the villagers 
and ourselves. We retired at то o'clock after singing ‘Auld Lang Syne’ and were lulled 
to sleep to the strains of the concertina still being played below. 

“ The next day we walked to Triberg where we spent the afternoon ; the rest of the journey 
to Wolfach was accomplished by train. Wolfach is a lovely old town entered from one side 
through an arch of the old castle from which runs the broad main strect to the woods and the 
river at the other end. Wooded hills surround the town. The L.W.H. have memories of 
luxurious feather beds, sheets and baths here, as the Herberg had accommodation for men 
only. On the other hand the Herberg itself was situated in the castle. We were fortunate in 
arriving in Wolfach on this particular evening as the town was си /2/е. Many of the inhabitants 
wore local costume and the Fire Brigade band played scleétions in the main street—a real 
promenade concert, as the corrc& thing to do was to walk up and down the street. 

** Wednesday proved the red-letter day of the whole tramp. A start was made at 9.30 and the 
distance covered during the day has been variously estimated as between 18 and 22 miles. In 
any case it was our longest walk. A great part of the way was uphill and the altitude varied 
from 263 to over 1,000 metres. Alexanderschanze was reached at 7 p.m., and a halt was called 
for tea, milk or beer according to taste. These stimulants enabled the party to complete the 
remaining two or three miles to Kniebis in good style. Justice was done to supper of stew 
and rice and everyone turned in tired but happy. 


* Next day it was finally decided to walk back to Alexanderschanze and to take’bus and 
train to Baden-Baden. It was discovered later that even our hardened guide, Walter, had 
developed a blister or two in common with most of the party. A German school teacher was 
made friends with on the train to Baden-Baden and under his able guidance we saw the principal 
sights of the town and enjoyed a swim in the splendid open air swimming bath. Much interest 
was caused in the evening among the other occupants of the Herberg by the very large pot of 
vegetable soup which the L.W.H. section concoéted for our supper. It was quite excellent and 
was sampled with appreciation by some of the German boys. 


** Friday marked the point from which we turned homeward. We had to bid farewell to 
Walter Richter. It is difficult to express thanks for his kindness and help. The walk he had 
planned had taken us through very varied and beautiful scenery and charming towns and villages. 
Being a native he had shown us customs and places that might otherwise have escaped our notice. 
As the train bearing us to Mainz steamed out of Baden-Baden West station we sang * Бог 
he’s a jolly good fellow’ while Walter ran up and down the train shaking our hands. A 
great leave-taking, but we hope soon to see him in England and that other members of Toc H 
will meet him and show him something of our country. About three hours were spent in Mainz, 
seeing the cathedral, with the market in front and the hurry of cleétric trams. The boat left 
at 3.30 in beautiful sunshine, but unfortunately clouds gathered during the next hour and the 
journey to Boppard was accomplished in a rather heavy thunderstorin. However, the grey 
skies and mist seemed to add to the grandeur of the hilly banks of the river with their castles and 
villages of half-timbered houses. The night was spent at Boppard and the journey to 
Cologne was continued the following day after a walk round the quaint streets of Boppatd. 
Some members of the party broke the journey at Coblenz for two or three hours. Reunion 
took place at the big Herberg at Cologne in the evening. 


“ The next day everyone was up before 5 a.m. to pack. After spending a few minutes at the 
Cathedral, where Mass was being said, we caught the 6.42 train for Ostend. The afternoon boat 
brought us to Dover in good time across a Channel that was irreproachable in its behaviour. 
Vitoria was reached at 9.30. Auf Wiedersehens were said, and Ormie’s family broke up after 
an ever-to-be-remembered holiday. Throughout the time we met with the utmost good 
feeling, kindness and courtesy. But we must learn to sing |” А.р. Е. 
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TOC H ON THE RAINE 5 PLATE III 


EET uo Уй 
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1. A Silhouette on a Khine steamer. 2. Members in a beer garden between Coblenz and Boppard. 

3. A zither-player at Frankfurt. 4. A Toc H party leaving a "' Herberg.” 5. " Walther," a young 

Silesian, who guided No. 3 party. 6. Making friends on a Rhine steamer. 7. Members before the war 
memorial at Winningen. S. A member with three unemployed German lads at Brodenbach. 


PI-VIISOIV TOC H AND GERMANY 


Ка. 


The upper picture shows members of Wellington Branch, New Zealand, entertaining CADETS 

of the German training ship Emden on a recent visit " down under” (Photo. : Robson & 

Boyer). The lower picture shows the party of German Ѕсноогвоуѕ arriving at King’s Cross 

station with some of their hosts of Enfield Branch (see p. 380. Photo.: Keystone). Inset: 

Left—tlarro JENSEN with В.В. at Marburg; Itight—Hanxs ARNIEIM with B.B. in Berlin (see 
рр. 366-357). 


А BIRTHDAY PAGE 


е is а letter addressed to the Birthday Secretary but clearly intended to Бе read 
1 understood and respected by the whole Family :— 
“My Dear BIRTHDAY SECRETARY, 

The menace of being called on for a speech at the Albert Hall spoils the whole of two evenings 
for me. May the nightmare therefore be removed this year by tacit and general agreement ? 
—especially as I have two times of talk on the Sunday, both at the People’s Palace and also the 
evening Sermon, Yours unceasingly, TUBBY.” 


A MATTER OF MANNERS. 

A faithful Foundation Member of Toc H, who never misses the Birthday Festival, wrote 
а note to the Editor the other day, headed “© As others see us.” He describes the thoughtless 
behaviour of some Тос Н members at restaurants—lumps of sugar thrown across the room, 
barging about at the entrance, and the singing of © Why are we waiting ? ” in the ears of those 
doing their best under difficulties. The writer then adds, “ It is hardly fair to expeé the general 
public to admire our method of dispersing from the Albert Hall—the holding up of traffic 
by singing parties, marching twenty abreast along a main thoroughfare, may be good fun for 
us, but is hardly appreciated by other people. Might I suggest that we really let ourselves go 
only in the halls where the Family meets, and that we cut out ‘ Boat-race night" behaviour in 
public.” The citizens of London are really pleased to be invaded every year by Toc H from 
all parts, and we must play fair to them all round. As for the use of one of the greatest 
Christmas hymn-tuncs to the chorus “ Why are we waiting ?” many members express their 
intense dislike of the practice. Let no reader regard this paragraph as a tiresome “curtain 
Ic&ure," but let us all have a cheerful and general agreement on the points it raises. 


THE Рогчт oF A PAGEANT. 

It has been suggested that a word or two should be said beforehand about “ the cheerful 
and unconventional Christmas play " which has been advertised as part of the programme at 
the Albert Hall on Friday and Saturday. This piece of pageantry and song is accompanied by 
continuous music specially written by Mr. MartinShaw. The story of the Nativity is transferred 
to England in the eighteenth century—and Тос H plays its definite part in it. Тһе simple moral 
of the story in its new dress is that mere worldly success proves hollow in the final test, and that 
the crown goes to the simplest and least regarded actors in the scene—three men whose surnames 
are Faith and Help and Humble. The complete music and words—in a Toc H cover—are 
being published by the Oxford University Press (price 2s.) and will be on sale at the Albert 
Hall and the People’s Palace on the three days of the Festival. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL. 

It is obvious that the growth of Toc H has already outstripped the accommodation of its 
Festival meeting places. Friday night at the Albert Hall, once intended as a chance for the 
“general public ” to rejoice with us, has now become definitely part of the Family programme, 
for the audience will include hundreds, if not thousands, of Toc H members who find no room 
on Saturday. The Birthday Committee have therefore recommended to the Central Executive 
(which has sympathetically considered it) that the ме of the Birthday Festival be changed from 
December—a difficult and busy month for many members—to the end of May, when Olympia, 
the largest hall in London, would be available and could house an enormous Family Guest- 
Night. The proposal, therefore, is that “ Regional” Festivals, organised locally, should be 
held in December, 1930, in various parts of the country, and that the next central Festival 
should take place at Olympia, in May, 1931. Іа any case the final decision will rest with the 
membership, a&ing through its representatives at the Central Council next April. Meanwhile, 
let all members think it over. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


2 АП members will rejoice over the news 
that LORD BRorHERTON OF WAKEFIELD was 
received by H.R.H. the PRINCE or WALES on 
November 8 in orderto announce his intention 
of presenting £25,000 to the Endowment 
Fund to endow Тос Н in Yorkshire, and 
also of providing a house in Leeds to be at 
once a 'Toc H Mark and the Headquarters of 
Toc H Yorkshire. 


Ø Secretaries’ List: Additions and Alterations. 


(a) New Branches : Congratulations to the 
following Branches, promoted on November 6 
—ABERDEEN, ABINGTON, CARLTON, COWES 
AND East Cowes, DARLINGTON, GOVAN, 
GREENWICH, “ MAPLE," (London) PARKSTONE, 
POPLAR, PORTSMOUTH, RAWMARSH, SPILSBY, 
STEPNEY, TRURO, WATFORD. Overseas : PHILA- 
DELPHIA, В10 DE JANEIRO. 


(b) New Groups: | CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY 
(Manchester), W. P. Ford, Mirfield, Wood 
Road, Whalley Range ; NEWPORT AND CARIS- 
BROOKE (I. of W.), L. J. D. Wheatley, The 
Grange, Newport; Rye (Sussex) A. J. Ray, 
14, Udimore Road ; Supnunv (Suffolk), D. M. 
Wheeler, Resta, Newton Road. 


(c) Change of Secretary: ACCRINGTON, J 
Compton, 196, Burnley Road; Barnet, 
К. Moseley, 18, Salisbury Road; Вопове, 
T. Beesley, Church Lane, Pilley ; BROXBOURNE, 
J. D. Boothman, Kenford, Keysers Estate ; 
CAMBRIDGE (Varsity Secretary), J. Н. King, 
King’s College; СавілѕіЕ, H. B. Kendrick, 
9, Mulcaster Crescent; Cartron (Notts), 
23, Highfield Drive, Standhill Road; Car- 
RICKFERGUS, A. Shaw, The Manse, North 
Road; CHESTER, В. А. E. Chambers, “ Ali- 
wal," Saughall Road, Blacon; Cotwyn Bay, 
M. Miller, “ Greystoke,” Woodland Road; 
СкАСНЕАР”, С. Е. C. Donelly, 9, Pemberton 
North ; Durnam, С. L. Mackie, 111, Milburn- 
gate; EDINBURGH, W. Ray Sanderson, 15, 
Glencairn Crescent; FisHPONDs, W. Aéton, 
95, Briars’ Way, Hillfields Park; Harrow, 
Н. Brittain, Cross Stone, Orley Farm Road ; 
Hessurn, С. Anderson, Junior, 67, Carr 
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Street; HonsHaM, В. В. Etheridge, 36, 
The Causeway; I:rorp, Г. G. Dunford, 
37, Cranbrook Road; LEATHERHEAD, R. C. 
Tomkins, 8, Manor Green Road, Epsom; 
Томром, Mark III, T. Sands, 148, York 
Road, S.E.1; Marpa Улик, В. de Pinto, 
9, Wolverton Gardens, Ealing, W.5 ; MORE- 
CAMBE, J. Clough, 7, West Street ; NEWLAND, 
C. G. Blight, 25, Westbourne Avenue, Hull; 
Мовтн $нтетоз, Т. В. Little, 11, Windsor 
Gardens; PENZANCE, C. C. Taylor, “ Ber- 
wyn,” Greenbank; Рімрекме, Henry Pike, 
36, Pimperne, Blandford, Dorset; POTTERS 
Bar, Н. Turner, “ Holmlea," Cotton Road; 
Prescot, P. Macnaught, 49, Kemble Strect ; 
ScuwrHORPE, Н. V. Tombs, 92, High Street ; 
SKIPTON, J. H. Ratcliffe, 25, Burnside Avenue ; 
SourH SHEFFIELD, H. Chester, 43, Broadfield 
Road; Тооттмс, H. Г. Dance, 73, Francis- 
can Road, S.W. 17; М№Милемна, W. Н. 
Andrews, 9, Evans Street ; WOLVERHAMPTON, 
F. W. MacMillan, 7, Kent Street, Walsall; 
WoopsripcE, W. H. Cooper, 9, Thorough- 
fare; Woop Green, J. J. Wake, 39, Truro 
Road, М. 22; Wrexuam, В. Samuel, 15, 
Derby Road; Overseas— Egypt: ABBASSIA, 
Е. Stephenson, Army Audit Office, H.Q.’s 
B.T.E, Eden Palace Hotel, Cairo. Wes 
Africa : Lacos, L. C. Warren, Р.О. Box 852. 
West Australia (General Secretary) : Jack Watts, 
С.Р.О. Box E202, Perth. 


(d) Change of Secretary's Address : BURN- 
wore Secretary to 71, Park Road, South 
Moor ; DARLINGTON Secretary to Ailsa Craig, 
Barmpton Lane, Haughton-le-Skerne ; YORK 
Secretary to 36, Scarcroft Road. 


(e) Corretlions : GATESHEAD Secretary is 
S. H. (not С. Н.) Sexton ; Зтермех (Newcastle) 
Secretary is W. Т. (uo W. P.) Purves; 
Ѕтосктом Secretary is J. М. (zot Е. №.) Scott; 
TANFIELD Secrctary's address is 12 (not ro) 
John Street ; TAuNTON Secretary is К. Melvin 
(not Melville) Warner; TYNESIDE Distri& 
Secretary’s address is Monkscaton (yof Mark 
Seaton); Wurrtev Bay Secretary's address 
is 42, Ronan's (лоѓ Roman's) Road. 


THE SCHOOLS SERVICE BUREAU 
Schools Affiliated to the S.S. B., with their Correspondents 


ALDENHAM Scuoor. К. С. Clift. 

ВЕрковр MoDERN Scuoor. Е. W. Kuhlicke. 

Верғовр ScHoor. J. E. Renwick. 

BERKHAMSTED ScHoor. C. M. Cox and С. М. 
Seaton, 

BirnmincuaM, KinG Epwarp’s SCHOOL. 
England (Headmaster). 

Віѕнор'ѕ STORTFORD Сотлесг. Dr. А. Е. Barnes. 

BLACKPOOL, PALATINE ROAD ScHoor. D. T. Setter- 
ington (Headmaster). 

BLUNDELL's ScHoor. С. V. Hotblack. 

Botton, THe CuuacH Institute. Rev. A. W. 

Clarke (Headmaster). 

Botton ScHoor. Р. Smith (Headmaster). 

BooruaM 5сиоот,, York. У. \\. Alexander. 

BRADFIELD COLLEGE. J. E.H. Blackie. 

BriGHTON CoLLEGE. Rev. T. H. Flynn. 

BRIGHTON GRAMMAR ScHoor, W. W, H. Stansfield. 

BRoMscRovE Ѕснооі. Е. Mashiter. 

Вомблу GRAMMAR ScHoor. Rev. Е. Jordan. 

CAMBRIDGE, Perse ScHoor. J. W. Taylor. 

CANTERBURY, Кїмс'5 Зсноог. Rev. A. Mayne. 

CANTERBURY, ST. EDMUND's SCHOOL. G. 
Hollingworth. 

CANTERBURY, SIMON LANGTON SCHOOL. 
Myers (Headmaster). 

CHARTERHOUSE, A. H. Scott. 

CHELSEA, St. MARK’S AND ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE. 
H. F. Reddick. 

CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


IDs 3i. 


15 М. 


Rev. Н. E. Hubbard. 


CHELTENHAM, DEAN СгозЕ ScHoor. Р. Bolton 
(Headmaster). 

CHESTERFIELD GRAMMAR Ѕсноог. Н. Ingham, 

CinGwett Ѕсиооі. D. Grant. 

Cunisr's Hospital. С. F, Kirby. 


City or Гомром Scuoor. Rev. С. J. Ellingham. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE. W. К. Taylor. 

COLCHESTER GRAMMAR 5споог. M. Acheson, 

CRANLEIGH ScHooL. Rev. H. A. Rhodes (Head. 
master). 

DARLINGTON GRAMMAR 5сноот. J. В. Canney. 

DENSTONE CorrtEGE. Rev. Н. S. P. Warren. 

DERBY SCHOOL. 


Derpy SECONDARY Зсноот.. Е. К. Tucker. 


Devonport HiGH Scuoor. А. Treseder (Head- 
master), 
Dover CoLLEGE. С. L. Evans. 


DurwicH Собе. Rev. H. Dixon. 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. T. Tanqueray. 
ELLESMERE CoLLEGE. C. Howard. 

ELTHAM CorreGE. J. E. Buchanan. 

Eton СоттЕсЕ. С. К. М. Routh. 

EXETER ScHoor. J. L. Andrews (Headmaster). 
EXETER, HELE’s SCHOOL. 


FARNHAM GRAMMAR Scuoor. Е. А. Morgan 
(Headmaster). 

FELsTED Scuoor. К. T. Young. 

GAINSBOROUGH GRAMMAR ScHOOL. J. Н. Hewet- 


son (Headmaster). 
GIGGLEswick ScHooL. Е. Grant. 
GLOUCESTER, CRYPT ScHoor. S. P. Ball. 
GnESHAM's ScHoor, Hott. В. A. Fletcher. 


GurnNsEv, ELIZABETH Соігвсе. W. С. F. 
Caldwell. р 
HAMPSTEAD, HABERDASHERS' АЗКЕ’$ SCHOOL. 


J. Е. Cooper. 
HaiLEYBURY COLLEGE. 
HALIFAX, HEATH SCHOOL, 

master). 


C. G. Whitefield. 
O. R. A. Byrde (Head- 


HARPENDEN, ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL. А. шрващ. 
Harrow ScHoor. F. James. 
HznwNEBavCorLEGE. E.W.Turner (Headmaster). 


E. C. Wroth. 
H. M. Butler (Head- 


HEVERSHAM SCHOOL. 
HEXHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


master). 
Насислате Ѕснооі. Rev. К. R. С. Hunt. 
HonsHAM, CorLvER's ScHoor. Р. А. Tharp 
(Headmaster). 


HUDDERSFIELD, ALMONDBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
J. M. Baldwin. 

Hutt, Hymers CorrEeGE. Е. Telfer. 

HurstTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. Е. М. Bannister. 

IPswicH ScHoor. J. Е. Bolland. 

Kincswoop ScHoor, Влтн. Е. 5. Cook. 

KinkBv LONSDALE, QUEEN ELIZABETH SCHOOL. 
J. L. Johnson (Headmaster). 

KIRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. С. Barton. 

LANCASTER, THE RoyaL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. К. 
E. English. 

LancinG CorLEGE. С. D. Walker. 

LEATHERHEAD, ST. Јонм'ѕ SCHOOL. 
Downes (Headmaster). 

LEICESTER, ALDERMAN NEWTON'S 
L. Ager (Headmaster). 

LEICESTER, WyGGEsTON ScHoor. W.C. Dunford. 

LrEDs CENTRAL Hien Зсноог. Е. В. Worts 
(Headmaster). 

LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Leys SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

LivERPOOL INSTITUTE. E. 

MaLvERN CorLEGE. R. Т. Colthurst. 

MANCHESTER CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
waite (Headmaster). 

MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A. J. Storey. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. І. Е. В. Audemars. 


Rev. E. X. 


SCHOOL. К. 


Rev. C. D. Cranmer. 
J. E. Mellor. 


R. Crosth- 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ Ѕсноог (Lonpon). G. Stain- 
forth. 

Мил. Нил. Scuoor. N. Brett James. 

MORECAMBE GRAMMAR ScHooL. C. E. James. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME HiGcH ScHoor. C. S. 
Hodges. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
G. P. Gunner. 


NORTHAMPTON TowN AND County ScHoor. С. 
A. Richmond. 
OUNDLE SCHOOL. 
Owen’s SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 
(Headmaster). 
City oF OXFORD SCHOOL. 
OXFORD, ST. EDWARD’s SCHOOL. 
PasroN ScHooL, Мовти WALSHAM. 
(Headmaster). 
PLYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Rev. M. W. Brown. 
Rev. H. N. Asman 


J.F. W. Eardley. 
P. Pickford 
Rev. B. W. Benskin. 
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PLYMOUTH CORPORATION GRAMMAR $сноот. Р. 


J. Davies. 
PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. W. S. Bell. 
RADLEY COLLEGE. Т.Е. E. Cocks. 
READING SCHOOL. Rev. Е. С. Levien. 


READING, LEIGHTON PARK ScHooL. S. W. Brown, 


КЕРТОМ ScHoor. Н.Н. Davidson. 
RossALL SCHOOL. J.H. Johnson. 

Косву ScHoor. Rev. R. Broxton. 
RurLisH GRAMMAR ScHoor. Н. R. Dennis. 
Rypat ScHoor. C. D. Yonge. 

Sr. PAuL's ScHoor. H. Eynon Smith. 
SALFORD SECONDARY ScHoor. Е. Bird. 
SEDBERGH ScHoor. Е. W. 5. Packard. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. С. O'Hanlon and Rev. A. 


Field. 
SHREWSBURY ScHoor. К. P. Wilson. 


SOLIHULL SCHOOL. А. К. Thompson (Headmaster). 


Stowe ScHoor. С. B. Cook. 


TAUNTON,KiNG'sCorrEGE. Rev. H.R.Willimott. 


TAUNTON, QuzEN's CoLLEGE. С. L. Wiseman 
(Headmaster). 


Tavistock, KELLY Cottzece. В. К. W. Simpson. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. J. E. Taylor. 


TRENT Со1лксе. С. Е. Bell (Headmaster). 

UNIVERSITY CorrtEGE ScHoor. К. С. Roberts. 

UPPINGHAM ScHoor. Rev. R. F. McNeile. 

UPHOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. С. М. Cox (Head- 
master). 

WAKEFIELD, SILCoATES ScHoor. 5. H. Moore. 

Warronp, Lonpon Оврнлм Scuoor. Rev. С. К, 
Allen (Headmaster). 

WATFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. S.H. Hughes. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE (BERKS). H. S. Scott. 

WESTMINSTER City ScHoor. E. E. Wilson. | 

WESTMINSTER Эсноог. Rev. Н. Costley White 
(Headmaster). 

WuirGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A. H. Holden. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. J. W. Parr. 

WINDERMERE GRAMMAR ScHoor. B. W. Abraham 
(Headmaster). 

WoLvrRIAMPTON SCHOOL. W. Derry (Headmaster). 

WoxiNG County SECONDARY ScHooL, J. Holden 
(Headmaster). 

WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, KiNG's ScHOOL. Powell 
Evans. 

WonxsoP Согтесе. Н. У. Beck. 

WvcLirrE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE. М. Е, Webb. 


Schools in Scotland with which the S.S. В. is in touch 


EDINBURGH ÁCADEMY. H.R. Scott. TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, M. H. M. Hunter 
FETTES COLLEGE, EDpiNBURGH. А. H. Ashcroft LORETTO Ѕспоот., MUSSELBURGH. I.t.-Col. Buch- 
(Headmaster). anan-Dunlop. 


Schools in Northern Treland mih ЕЛ Тос H, Belfast, is In touch 


BELFAST ROYAL ACADEMY. R.H. Harte. Roya Scuoor, Авмлси. К, M. Hamilton. 
Rovar Scuoor, Роктокл. H. King. 


S.S. B. Representatives 


(Norz.— Wherc there is an Area Padre and /or Secretary, one of these acts as Area S.S.B. Representative 
unless otherwise stated). 


London Area 


М. District: J. T. Haslam-Jones (Barnet), '' Rosebank,” Ridgeview Road, Whetstone, N.20. 
Major C. Palmer (Enfield), “ Ladywood,” Enfield. 
E. District : S. Crabb (West Ham), 193, Sherrard Road, Forest Gate, Е.7. 
S.E. DISTRICT : К. Е. Pusey (Lewisham), 60, George Lane, Catford, S.E.6. 
E. W. Pitman (Sidcup), 3, Stafford Road, Sidcup. 
Rev. Е. Smith (Greenwich), бо, South Street, 5.Е.то. 
G. Tomlinson (Eltham), 22, Glenure Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
S. District : D. Causer (Dulwich), 146, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 
L. Knapp (Kennington), The Brothers’ House, 119, Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. 
F. Gales (Croydon), 18, Penwortham Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 
S.W. District: J. M. Constable (Wimbledon), 11, King's Road, Wimbledon. 
L. Lodge (Kingston and Surbiton), 67, Dur!ston Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 
С. L. Standing (Richmond), 98, Richmond Park Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
W. District : E. Hayward (Ealing), '" The Lindens,” Boston Road, Brentford. 
K. H. Kenyon (Mark I.), Toc Н, 24, Pembridge Gardens, W.2. 
J. Bennett (Mark II.), 87, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 
С. S. Hervey (Mark II.), 128, Mount Street, W.1. 
N.W. District: В. Tilly, Toc H, Mark VII., 15, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


South -Eas tern Area 


Bromley S. H. Ayling, 26, Lansdowne Road, Bromley. 
Canterbury W. H. Griffin, 172, Wincheap Street, Canterbury. 

Dover L. E. LeMaitre, 18, Godwyn Road, Dover. 

Farnham F. E. S. Pulling, Hollydene, Lodge Hill Road, Farnham. 
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Folkestone H. R. White, ro, Radnor Park West, Folkestone. 


Guildford Rev. F. J. Colyer, 53, Agraria Road, Guildford. 
Maidstone R. P. Boorman, Cedars, Maidstone. 
Keston, etc. P. A. Slessor, Oakwood, Keston. 
Tunbridge Wells Р. С. J. Tully, 193, Upper Grosvenor Road, T.W. р 
Woking E. A. Radford, Remenham, Bullbeggar's Lane, Horsoll, Woking. 
Eastern Агеа 

Beaconsfield T. H. Hay, Gateways, Beaconsfield. 
Bedford H. R. Newton, 76, Castle Road, Bedford. 
Bushey Leslie Kent, Bond's Cay, Radlett, Herts. 
Colchester Е. J. Taylor, 44, Scarlett's Road, Colchester. 
Ipswich Rev. C. O. George, 58, Hatfield Road, Ipswich, 
Norwich A. R. Treherne, Bracondale School, Norwich. 
Reading A. L. Redgrove, 70, Waverley Road, Reading. 
Reading University C. H. Morgan. 
Slough W. G. Davies, Clinton, London Road, Slough. 
Watford S. H. Hughes, 67, Durban Road, Watford. 

East Midlands Area 

Area Representative : A. R. Wates, Elmfield, Stanley Road, Leicester. 

Derby F. Davies, Wymering, Chaddesdon Lane, Chaddesdon. 
Leicester W. A. Wright, 309, East Park Road, Leicester. 
Northampton Т. Н. Lockhart, 38, Thursby Road, Northampton. 
Nottingham E. Parker, Toc H, 59a, Carrington Street, Nottingham. 

W est Midlands Area 
Birmingham W. H. Wall, 30, Greenhill Road, Moseley. 
Wolverhampton С. Clarke, 123, Jeffcock Road, Wolverhampton. 
Worcester E. Robinson, Walnut Tree House, Worcester. 

Yorkshire Council Area 
Bradford M. H. Manley, 9, Grove Terrace, Frizinghall, Bradford. 
Bridlington J. Lister, 7, Trinity Grove, Bridlington. 
Chesterfield V. Sibilia, 52, Storrs Road, Chesterfield. 
Halifax John Marsh, Heath Leigh, Skircoat Road, Halifax. 
Hornsea Dr. Bickmore, St. Bede's, Hornsea. 
Huddersfield S. Hill, 42, Beech Street, Paddock, Huddersfield. 
Hull E. C. Odling, 18, Salisbury Street, Hull. 
Keighley K. Preston, 5, Gordon Street, Keighley. 
Leeds H. Stembridge, 1, Aire Street, Leeds. 
Sheffield H. Mottershaw, 7o, Huntley Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 
Sheffield University B. I. Evans. 
Lincolnshire Area 
Gainsborough J. Stephenson, 58,Campbell Street, Gainsborough. 
Grimsby C. Bootiman, c/o Nat. Prov. Bank, Victoria Street, Grimsby. 
Louth S. S. Howard, Waterloo House, Louth. 
Lincoln A. Taylor, Highclere, 25, Carline Road, Lincoln. 
Northern Area 
Area Representative : Commander С. Kenyon, J.O.C. Offices, John Street, Sunderland. 

Berwick Dr. Stoddart, 23, Castle Terrace, Berwick-on-T weed. 
Carlisle . N. Hepworth, Stanwix House, Carlisle. 
Durham . Oliver, University College, Durham. 


Newcastle . Jackson, Toc H, Mark XVIII., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
South Shields . Farrell, 141, Westoe Road, S. Shields. 

Sunderland С. Kenyon, J.O.C. Offices, Sunderland. 

Whitley Bay J. Harper, 7, Richmond Terrace, Whitley Bay. 


F 
T 
Middlesbrough T. Baker, Jnr., 115, Cambridge Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
B 
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Altrincham 


North-Western Council Arca 


E. H. Whitehead, Overdale, Langham Road, Bowden. 


Blackpool С. Stubbs, 37, Mere Street, Blackpool. 

Bolton G. Lomax, 42, Bradford Strect, Bolton. 

Bury A. Chantler, 104, King Street, Manchester. 

Chester B. С. Parker, Rose Farm, Mollington, пг. Chester. 
Colne H. C. Wigley, 85, Lanroyd Road, Colne. 

Eccles G. F. Turner, 79, Westbourne Road, Monton, Eccles. 
Lancaster R. Whitehead, 33, Chester Place, Lancaster. 
Macclesfield Е. W. Arnold, Wood Street Mill, Macclesfield. 
Manchester R. de Louis, Bleak House, Rutland Street, Hulme. 
Manchester University R. J. Cornish, Carrington Barnes, Marple, Cheshire. 
Morecambe C. Ormston, Heysham Road, Morecambe. 

Newton Heath J. Parry, 87, Cuicheth Lane, Newton Heath. 
Poynton M. А. Hayes, Westfield, Poynton. 

Preston J. Pearson, Ludloc, Wembley Avenue, Penwortham. 
Ramsbottom G. Turnbull, Highbury, Ramsbottom. 


Salford 1. Holt, Cheetham Place, Woodland Avenue, Cheetham, Manchester. 


Stockport S. Imrie, зо, Akesmore Drive, Mile End, Stockport. 

Westmorland E. W. S. Packard, The Little House, Sedbergh. 

Wigan W. L. Hardacre, 2, Кепуоп Road, Wigan. 
Southern Arca 

Brighton Rev. W. F. Bond, St. John’s Vicarage, Carlton Hill, Brighton. 

Eastbourne T. Tanqueray, Pennell House, Eastbourne College. 

Littlehampton Rev. С. С. Snell, The Vicarage, Littlehampton. 

Portsmouth A. de E. Miller, Boundary Oaks School, Portsdown Lodge, Purbrook. 
Western Area 

Bath H. Berry, 3, Ainslie's Belvedere, Bath. 

Cheltenham E. D. Watterson, Sabrina Charlton Lane, Cheltenham. 

Devonport C. F. Austin, 22, St. Hillary Terrace, Devonport. 

Exeter H. Michelmore, Rosemount, 93, Heavitree Road, Exeter. 

Gloucester T. Hindmarsh, Toc H, Community House, College Green, Gloucester. 

Taunton M. H. Hember, Brentry, Staplegrove, Taunton. 

Weymouth R. J. Dewey, 25, Ranleigh Road, Weymouth. 


Residential Universities 


Rev. R. C. Thompson, Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 
J. Н. King, King's College, Cambridge. 


Scotland 


Oxford University 
Cambridge University 


Edinburgh T. E. Р. McCandlish, 9, South Learmouth Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Northern Treland 
Belfast W. Bell, 1, The Drive, Richmond Park, Belfast. 


A RETURN VISIT OF GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS 


The visit of fifty English public schoolboys to Berlin, under S.S.B. auspices, in April (see 
July JounNAr) has already been twice returned by German parties, one in August and one last 
month, The latter consisted of sixteen Berlin schoolboys, with two masters—Dr. Sturm, an 
old friend, and Herr Koppelmann, a new one. Their first weck in England was an experiment 
of special promise for the future (sce the Times of O&ober 17), for they were invited to join 
in all the work and play of Gresham's School, Holt, which had sent boys to Germany through 
Toc H in April. Four of the boys, sightsecing at Sandringham, were noticed by the King, 
who shook hands cordially with them. Оп their way to London, the party was entertained for 
the week-end by Toc H Colchester; they spent a week at Pierhead House, Wapping ; and then 
Enfield Branch members took them to their own homes for the final week-end. (See Plate IV.) 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 
London Federation 


Northern Diffritl.—The Distri& Guest Night 
on October 4th was supported to such an 
extent by the L.W.H. and Toc H of the neigh- 
bouring North West Distri& that over 300 
sang with Tom Ratcliff and listened to Gilbert 
Williams. Gilbert gave his reasons for loving 
the L.W.H., and convincingly proved that 
though Toc Н was no “ pi show ” the great 
fundamental basis of it was spiritual, On 
October 9 HACKNEY “ house-warmed ” 
their new headquarters in a very festive 
manner. Dances for Boys’ Club Funds by 
HOXTON, and in aid of the Endowment 
Fund by BARNET and ISLINGTON, ace all 
timed to come off in the same week quite 
soon. The latter branch got much good from 
а talk on O&ober 11 by W. A. C. Davey on 
" The Young Offender." Another dance in 
aid of the Endowment Fund is also on the pro- 
gramme of HIGHGATE, whose Lamp was 
dedicated by Padre Robinson on July 18th “In 
Memory of the Elder Brethren.” 

Two crowded hours of glorious life, with 
the emphasis on the “ crowded," repre- 
sented the И’Яеи Рій Guest Night at 
EALING, at which Tubby spoke. It was the 
first big gathering in Ealing's new Head- 


quarters, which on Wednesday and on Sunday 
(with L.W.H.) is being opened as “ Everyman's 
Club." Tubby spoke to what someone has 
called “а sea of upturned faces," and only 
sustained the loss of his collar, which has ap- 
parently gone to swell somebody's collection 
of souvenirs. On November то Pat Leonard 
is preaching at a Distri€t Guest Service at Holy 
Innocents’ Church, Hammersmith, and Barkis 
will speak at the following Distriét Guest Night 
on January то. MARK I has arranged a full 
programme of Guest Nights at which visitors 
from Canada and South America will be par- 
ticularly welcome. Notable dates: Oétober 
30, Owen Watkins; November 20, Sir Ion 
Hamilton Benn ; December 18, Lord Ritchie 
of Dundee. Members made two substantia] 
colle&ions at cycle track races for the West 
London Hospital. Тре HAMMERSMITH 
section would like to hear from the owner of a 
car wiling to help on Sunday mornings at 
Roehampton Hospital. CHISWICK аге 
hoping for a good winter’s work in spite of not 
yet having a meeting place, while ACTON, 
besides decorating their cellar home, meet as 
a group once a fortnight and discuss the 
problem of “ The Citizen of To-morrow.” 


South-Eastern А геа 


At the West Surrey Distri& Guest Night for 
pilots, jobmasters and secretaries, on October 
12 and 13, presided over by Padre Budden 
(WEYBRIDGE) with the aid of Harry Monk, 
thehelping of a Poplar parish was discussed as 
а distri&t job." Padre Budden's team routed 
Tom Garaway's at rather boisterous “hand 
football" afterwards. The next day Tom opened 
a discussion on “ Guest Nights" and John 
Mallet spoke on *''Extension." Over тоо 
guests and good-wishers from WHITSTABLE, 
MAIDSTONE, CANTERBURY, DOVER 
and HYTHE joined in the FOLKESTONE 
Birthday on October 11, Paul Slesser forcibly 
told the tale of the family and its widening 


circle at home and abroad, Representatives of 
the above groups, with others from BROM- 
LEY and GILLINGHAM, were also present 
at the Fourth Kent County Conference at 
Folkestone on September 21, when Paul 
Slesser was also the chief speaker. WEST 
KENT have just lost, through resignation, 
their Deputy Chairman and their Editor, Todd 
Thornbury and McDougall Porter. OTFORD 
Wing have rescued the “Hut” from low 
times, and set it sturdily on its fect again with 
increased membership and Дуо in hand. 
Their Boys’ Club opened its programme 
with a supper on O&ober то in preparation 
for great things. Padre Lloyd Davies gave his 
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farewell talk to HASTINGS оп September 
29, before leaving for BARNET. The 


Branch have also discussed “Тһе Housing 
Problem in Hastings.” 


Eastern Area 


The Distri&t Conference held at BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS on Oétober 5-6, was 
attended by representatives from BROMLEY 
(Kent), CAMBRIDGE, CHELMSFORD, 
COLCHESTER, FELIXSTOWE, IPSWICH, 
LONDON, LOWESTOFT, NORWICH, 
STOWMARKET, SUDBURY and WOOD- 
BRIDGE. After supper, Pat Leonard em- 
phasised to a Guest Night in the “ Loft ? the 
importance of intensive and extensive friend- 
ship in Toc H. Pat also preached at the 
Cathedral on Sunday morning, and in the 


afternoon John Mallet led а vigorous and айг» 
clearing discussion on “ Membership." BED- 
FORD has just received the gift of a Carpenter's 
Bench which once belonged to an Elder 
Brother of Bedford, and is to be the beginning 
of a small chapel in the Barn. A Boys' Club 
Campand a first Sports Meeting were held in 
August, ending with sing-song, fireworks and 
prayers. Оп October 15 Barkis talked to a 
large mecting on “ Toc H in Germany," and 
John Mallet (Arca Secretary) was enthusi- 
astically received on his first visit. 


East Midlands Area 


ANSTEY held their First Birthday Party on 
September 18, when Bernard Uffen at the ser- 
vice made it clear that Toc H service was “every 
day service in everything." At a jolly party 
in the Le&ure Hall, Skype, of Coalville, gave 
a helpful talk on the subje& “ Up against it," 
followed by best wishes, short stories and 
Rogerum. Аз a result of their overseas cor- 
respondence scheme, COALVILLE have had 
Captain Shepherd of Lagos, Nigeria, as their 
chief guest and speaker recently. He told how 
he spirit of Toc H might even overcome thc 
great problem of colour in his region. Six mem- 
bers of the Branch acted as bearers at the funeral 
of Grand-Pa, the oldest member, who joined the 
Elder Brethren on September ro, and the Padre 
performed the last rites. HINCKLEY pro- 
duced a burlesque tableau for the Annual St. 


John's Ambulance Parade Carnival, and the 
Group turned out in force with collecting 
boxes. £131 155. 24. was handed over to the 
Cottage Hospital as a result of MARKET 
HARBOROUGH!S June Carnival and a recent 
and very successful Dance and Prize Draw. 
'Tubby's visit to] ЗМАМТОМ оп Odober 
23 impressed, he; 1, and encouraged them, 
and also ROWDITCH, who were present 
there very solidly. LEICESTER hada won- 
derful Guest Night when Skype, of Coalville, 
talked on Toc H, and are looking for morc 
from him. The Sixth Birthday of MARK XI 
was celebrated by the arrival of twenty old 
hostellers and a dinner in the Murray Smith 
Room. ‘The opening of the Sunday Night 
Club gives promise of a successful winter's 
work. 


West Midlands Area 


The “ Clarence ”? Hut, named in memory of 
Lieutenant С, Tetley, was opened as the new 
headquarters of HARBORNE by the Lord 
Mayor. Representatives from all over Bir- 
mingham and Birkenhead joined a big crowd to 
hear Reevo dedicate the hut, and the Bishop of 
Birmingham give an address. А social 
evening and a special Toc H service followed. 
CANNOCK gave their old padre, the Rev. 
A. E. Pavey, a Toc Н scarf when he left to 
become vicar of Endon-with-Stanley. "They 
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hope that his successor will be the Rev. J. F. 
Foster, through whom a Stable has been 
obtained for headquarters, which will be com- 
plete with an Upper Room above. MARK VI, 
HANDSWORTH, HARBORNE, MOSE- 
LEY, SMALL HEATH and ERDINGTON 
have been considering the past and future 
work of their Sunday Evening Club at Kyrle 
Hall, which has an average attendance of 300 
boys and girls, though over 1,000 people 
have visited it at one time or another. 


Northern Атеа 


Great excitement followed Tubby’s first 
tour of the North for four years, during which 
he spoke at TEES-SIDE, to a large gathering 
at MIDDLESBROUGH, at STANLEY for 
a Mid-Durham Distri& Gucst Night, and at 
MARK XVIII to a Tyneside Distri& Mecting. 
On Sunday morning, he dedicated a Lamp in 
ап impressive service at MORPETH Parish 
Church, and after two days on the Roman 
Wall spent a busy night at CARLISLE, 


where he initiated the new BRAMPTON 
Group. While Tubby was in NEWCASTLE, 
Padre Bob Slater got married, before leaving 
for Rangoon University. Padre Sam Davis, 
from DARLINGTON, has already stepped 
into his shoes. GATESHEAD, with the help 
of other branches, have made a success of 
camps for unemployed youths at Seaton Carew 
and Embleton this summer, and are following 
them up. (See October JouRNAL, p. 331.) 


Yorkshire Council 


MARK X, Hull, is now well launched, and 
heard Major W. Н. Carver, M.P., its president, 
on the first Guest Night. With the help of 
Jim Tytler, new distriét padre, they arc trying 
to start a Sea-Going Lads’ Club in the docks. 
The District Guest Night at GOOLE was a 
great success, though two stalwarts from 
Nottingham, who attempted to cycle to the 
meeting and back, nearly spent the night in a 
ditch. BEVERLEY, who are holding their 
birthday at the end of Oétober, have just lost 
their Pilot, Jim Fox. COTTINGHAM had 
a house-warming recently, in preparation for an 
ambitious winter programme. Сто towards 
the debt of the local Boy Scouts has been raised 


by ANLABY, who have the idea of sawing 
felled trees as winter fuel for thc old and in- 
firm, while BARTEN Grope cut the children's 
hair at the National Children's Home last 
month. The Archbishop of York, assisted by 
Tubby and Owen Watkins, dedicated the 
Chapel of the RED HOUSE, LEEDS, on 
ОдоБег 5. A Thanksgiving Service was held 
simultaneously at the Parish Church, at which 
Tubby preached on the wedding of Toc H 
after long courtship, with its erstwhile shy 
bride, Leeds. The Archbishop and Tubby 
also addressed a Guest Night, at which repre- 
sentatives of 30 branches and groups were 
present. 


W estern Атеа 


SHERBORNE have stewarded a Fete for 
Doctor Barnardo's Homes, painted the Church 
Lad's Brigade Hall, and found holiday homes 
for roo children from Eastham, who also 
enjoyed a picnic in the country, a cricket 
match and sports. The Group opened а 
Canteen and Rest Home for the Showmen 
who were visiting the town for the Annual 


Fair in October. The Lamp of GLOU- 
CESTER was transferred to the Showground 
of Barton Fair from September 22 to October 
6, where it stood before the Gloucester banner 
in the centre of a large tent. The Branch 
erected two marquees, served sandwiches and 
coffee to the men, and welcomed 7o children 
to afternoon Service and tea. 


W ales 


The Blessing of the Rushlight for LLAN- 
DAFF was performed on September 28 by the 
Bishop of Llandaff in the Palace Chapel. 
Padre Hughes of the CARDIFF Branch, 
which sponsored the new Group, took Grand 
Lightat this joint impressive service of Toc 
H and L.W.H., and a very happy family meal 


followed. The Bishop has put at their disposal а 
basement room of the Palace for meetings, and 
from this headquarters they hope to run a 
Stall with the L.W.H. at the Waifs and Strays 
Bazaar, and also to arrange a Sunday evening 
meeting with Students of College for the 
propagation of Toc H. RIVERSIDE (Cardiff) 
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held their third Birthday Festival on O&ober 
12, with a simple service of Rededication in 
St. Dyfrig's Church. Ап inspiriting address 
was given by the Vicar, Padre Aubrey Clarke, 
who was one of the pioneers of Toc H in South 
Wales. А family gathering was afterwards 
held in the Parish Room. We welcome this 
month BANGOR as a Group and it will be a 
long time before Tubby's visit to COLWYN 
BAY, where the Bangor Rushlight was lit, 
is forgotten. As a result of missionary work 
from CAERPHILLY, with Wynne-Jones as 
the chief actor, there has been a most successful 
meeting held at YSTRAD MYNACH, 


where it was decided to go on with formatioa 
of a “ Grope,” and others of considerable 
value at LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 
PONTYPRIDD. Both these places are hard 
nuts to crack, the first is a well-known watering 
place and Pontypridd is a “ key-town” to 
the mining valleys. ABERYSTWYTH held 
their Annual Meeting on Oétober то. The 
chief difficulty of this Group is their isolation, 
but they were able to report a long list of 
** jobs " not only attempted, but accomplished. 
WALES is again making an appeal for its 
Distressed Areas this winter, and units will 
by now have receivcd their urgent circular. 


Leeland : Northern Section 


Ringer Hewitt (Lurgan) introduced the Area 
Conference at Lurgan College, at which a 
paper was read on behalf of Tod Thornbury 
(Farnborough), and R. Rae, Northern Ministry 
of Agriculture, spoke on “ Young Farmers’ 
Clubs." The needs of the countryside were 
discussed, and search is being made for an 
organiser. In the evening Professor Macbeath, 
Queen's University, gave a talk about “ The 
Moral Value of Commonplace Social Service," 
and unit reports were presented. LURGAN 
are pleased with their summer camp for 80 


News from Overseas 


boys, and plan to develop their boys’ club 
work. ARMAGH told of an excursion; 
CARRICKFERGUS of Boys’ Clubs, while 
BELFAST stressed their prison activities and 
Newsboys' Club, at which the mothers and 
sisters of the boys help. New “gropes” 
have met in North End and South End, 
Belfast, and the University unit has resumed 
its meetings. If these are successful BELFAST 
will change its name to BELFAST CENTRAL. 
The L.W.H. presented a long list of useful 
services. 


Branches and Groups 


AUSTRALIA 


Thanks largely to Ross Dalby, who wrote 
an article on the subject in a recent copy of 
The Link, NEW SOUTH WALES is the 
first State to start the Schools Service Bureau 
Scheme. (NEW ZEALAND, too, is working 
on the growing schoolboy). The last week in 
September has been fixed as a “ Training 
Week ” for the ideals of Self Denial and Self- 
lessness in New South Wales. This wide 
effort follows on a smaller experiment by 
the FITZROY Group (Vic.), who raised £3 
recently ina week of “ doing without." Their 
Birthday and  Rededication in the Central 
Club’s Rooms at “ 476” opened with early 
Corporate Communion. In the evening 
“Top” Baxter, the General Secretary for 
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Australia, delivered to each office-bearer the 
charge appropriate to his office and from each 
received the promise to “carry оп.” A taper 
lit from the Group’s Rushlight was handed 
round from member to member in the Group 
with the charge: ** So let your light shine.” 
Dr. Floyd, of St. Paul's Cathedral, was at the 
piano for sing-song after tea. At the South 
Australian Birthday Festival at ADELAIDE 
on August 3, the Rushlights of SNOW- 
TON, WALKERVILLE, GLENELG and 
BLACKWOOD, were first lit, and Padre 
Davison, of Sydney, joined in the celebrations 
as one of the Federal Padres. KIMBA Group 
have madc it their job to go through the town 
with a motor lorry and clear up all the “ dead- 


marines" in this apparently thirsty town. 
BRISBANE have occupied new rooms in 
Hawgood Chambers, George Street, which 
thcy share with the L.W.H. Оп the same 
night that the newly-granted Lamp was lit at 
the Perth Birthday Festival, Brisbane held 


SOUTH 


On July 15, Ronnie Grant visited BARKLY 
WEST (see O&ober JOURNAL) at the Court 
House, lent for the occasion, and put them 
wise interestingly and helpfully on many 
matters concerning Toc Н in general; 41 
were present. Four days later a party from 
the Group visited WINDSORTON, and 
handed over the Rushlight, which Ronnie 
Grant had brought, lit from their own. Harold 
Rousseau was Aéting Chairman in place of 
"Pat Adderley," whose death has been a 
great blow to the Group. А Delville Wood 
Commemoration Service was held on July 
21 in two languages, J. С. Van Alphen con- 
du&ing in English and S. V. Van Wyk in 
Afrikaans. The Reception and Dedication of 
the Lamp of CAPETOWN CENTRAL at 
the Seamen's Institute оп August 31 was 
attended on a very Яогту night by тзо Toc 
Hand L.W.H. The Lamp was lit and carried 


their first combined meeting as a Branch. The 
State Secretary and the Governor were present 
at the third Birthday Festival of the Branch on 
August 2. Two temporary losses, which are 
much felt, are due to the illness of Padre Cue, 
and the trip to England of ex-Judge Jameson. 


AFRICA 


into the Institute Chapcl, dedicated by the 
Padre to the Glory of God and the Memory 
of Two Elder Brethren. А merry social and 
musical evening followed. Central are losing 
their Padre, who has been appointed Dean of 
Maritzburg, and have shifted their headquarters 
though their search for the ideal home is not 
yet ended. BENONI have been increasing 
their membership very promisingly since 
Uncle Harry's visit, and gave a helping hand a 
year ago in the formation of the BRAKPAN 
Group, who are often their guests. Benoni 
and SPRINGS Groups met at Brakpan's Dug 
Out in August to hear of the latest Toc H ex- 
periments in an interesting evening with 
Ronnie Grant. One of Benoni's winter jobs 
is the colleétion of broken toys to be repaired 
for the Poor Kiddies’ Christmas Tree, and they 
are also running a collection and procession 
for the same cause. 
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